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FIRST PRIZE is awarded Warren F. Hale, Concord, N. H., for the entry is enclosed. Entries reaching this 


Christ of the Andes. Black and white print was made frorn 


Kodachrome daylight type film shot at 1/50, £.8, no filter, will be held for the following month. 
using a Kodak 135. 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 


for May 


Contest Rules and Awards 


For the best photograpk submitted each 
month, Travet will pay $25. Second prize is 
$15 andthe third award is $10. When space 
and pictures warrant, Honorable Mention 
awards of $5.00 each-will be made. 

Contestants may use any type camera and 
film they prefer but should send in only black 
and white prints. Although any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly 
preferred. Do not send negatives. 

When submitting photos, your name, ad- 
dress and scene of picture, plus pertinent in- 
formation regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
must be on the back of the photograph. 

Although TraveL will exercise all possible 
care in the handling of your photographs, 
we cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of 
prize-winning photos without additional pay- 
ment is retained by TRAVEL. No picture will 
be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope of a size sufficient to accommodate 


office after the judging of the current contest 


SECOND PRIZE goes 
to Jack Bagnall, 
Huntington Park, 
Calif., for Lake Atit- 
lan in Guatemala. 
He used a Rolleiflex 
with Agfa Supreme 
film at 1/100, f.11, 
with a yellow fiiter. 


THIRD PRIZE: Olive Henry, Hele 
Mont., for Museum Visitor taken ¥ 
Crown Graphic, Super X Pan film, 1/1 
f.32. 
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In Stockholm’s City Hall Park. overlook- - 
ing Riddarholmen, a young American 
couple visits the land of their forebears. 
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Health - Loving Citizens Have Happy Ot 
In Clean, Spacious Scandinavian Metropolis q 


TOCKHOLM, CAPITAL OF SWEDEN, is a city 
S of brilliant flowers, picturesque waterways, 
ancient churches, ultra-modern | apartment 
houses, tidiness and happy people. It is fre- 
quently called the “Knot of Many Waters” 
and the “Venice of the North.” With its ideal 
location amid primeval, natural beauty, it is 
one of the most attractive and colorful capitals 
of the world. 

Thousands of bicycles, pedalled by fair- 
haired people, dart along the well-paved 
streets. Motor traffic, carefully regulated, 
‘moves quietly, quickly and efficiently through 
the city with Swiss-watch precision. Horn- 
blowing is banned, but the pulse and bustle of 
an active metropolis permeate every corner of 
Stockholm. In accompaniment with the city’s 


By Thomas B. Lesure 


sparkling quietness are the droves of varie- 
gated boats that slip silently through the 
miles of waterways within the city. These 
canals—together with wide streets and some 
2,500 acres of well-tended parks—give Stock- 
holm a clear, open-air spaciousness that is 
difficult to match in other world capitals. 


Civic pride is high in Stockholm. City plan- 
ning began early in the Twentieth Century 
and has been carried to such extremes that 
even the color of a person’s house is regu- 
lated. The result is an eye-catching and soul- 
satisfying effect. Stockholmers are proud of 
their smart, well-stocked shops which adver- 
tise quality rather than quantity. They point 
with esteem at such masterpieces of goods as 
Orrefors glass and Swedish cutlery. Their 


Outlook 


® ie 


pride—unlike that of many Americans—pt 
vents them~from littering their streets wi 


rubbish or trash; light-blue and white was 


receptacles that dot the streets not only a 
reminders of cleanliness but also invitatior 


Stockholm, which is about the size of Pitt 
burgh, is situated in the southeastern sectic 
of Sweden—nestling in back of thousands : 
protecting islands between it and the Balt 
Sea to the east. Though the Baltic reaches in 
the very heart of Stockholm, the famed Arch 
pelago—with its numerous rock-ribbed islani 
—softens. the icy blasts of the inner sea. 1 
the west of Stockholm, and joining the Balt 
within the city’s limits, is beautiful Mal. 
Lake. With its scores of verdant islands ar 
jutting peninsulas, the lake seems like an i 


Panoramic view of Stockholm’s old city captures heart of capital from belfry of City Hall tower. Note sightseers in motorboa 
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louse of Citizens, left, and House of Nobles easily symbolize city’s blend of new and old. Latter building was erected in Seventeenth Century. 


und extension of the Baltic. It makes Stock- 
olm a city of islands and ana ami 
nique and colorful. 

Its protected location gives Stockholm a 
limate similar to that of New York, though 
omewhat colder. Its summers are bright nil 
umny, but its winters (from late October to 
\pril) are cold and often misty. The good 
yeather, which lasts beyond the famed nights 
f the midnight sun, begins in April when 
oth the flowers and the Swedes begin their 
nnual worship of the sun. 

Though the city is composed of numerous 
Bids and waterways, there are five main 
istricts: Norrmalm, the busiest and largest 
tion; Ostermalm and Gaidet, the residen- 
1 sections to the east; Kungsholmen, the 
qunicipal and administrative center to the 
fest; Staden mellan broarna—‘“The City Be- 
ween the Bridges”—the oldest section of the 
ity; and Sodermalm, on the shores of Lake 
falar. Principal residential -sections~in the 
uburbs are Bromma in the west, Enskede in 
he south, and Brannkyrka. 

Excellent views of the city can be found in 
aany places. The best include Bredablick in 
kansen Park; Katarinahissen (The Lift) in 
lussen; the tower of the Town Hall; the ter- 
ace of NK (the city’s big department store) ; 
e Mosebacke Restaurant terrace; and the 
rrace of the Hotel Strand. 

The exact date of Stockholy’s founding is 
louded in the mists of unrecorded Viking 
story. The date is variously given, ranging 
4 the 1220’s to the 1250’s. One thing is 
rtain. It was founded by Birger Jarl, the 
arl of Bjalbo, after whom one of the main 
treets of the city is named. As a matter of 
act, a glance at the street names of Stock- 


olm is a capsule study of the city’s great 


ames of history. _ 
Birger Jarl was never a king. He was the 
rother of the real, weak Swedish king who 


reigned about 1250. However, as a member 
of the Folkungar, a famed and powerful fam- 
ily of Ostergotland, he founded the Folkung 
dynasty which lasted for more than a century. 
Jarl, who built Stockholm as a “padlock” to 
keep Estonian pirates out of Lake Malar, was 
the real ruler behind the throne—first through 
his brother, then through his son. He built up 
a strong, central government, instituted good 
laws and set up regular representative assem- 
blies. 

Perhaps the most unforgettable days. in 
Stockholm’s history came in 1520. On No- 
vember 8, 9, and 10 of that year, Kirig Chris- 
tian II, a strong, ruthless monarch from Den- 
mark, perpetrated the “Massacre of Stock- 
holm.” For several years he had been trying 
to gain control of Sweden. Finally, he suc- 
ceeded. Then, after a huge coronation feast 
and pledges of loyalty from his Swedish sub- 
jects, Christian ordered his soldiers to arrest 
all his chief Swedish opponents. The next day 
brought a farcical trial presided over by his 
puppet bishop. The prisoners were quickly 
found guilty of heresy and either drowned 
or beheaded. Before the blood bath ended, 82 
persons were killed. 

Christian’s treachery led to a revolt and the 
eventual crowning of Gustavus Vasa as king. 
Vasa was succeeded by one of his sons, Erik 
XIV, who was chiefly noted for his rejected 
proposals to Queen Elizabeth of England and 
his marriage instead to Karin Mansdotter, a 
corporal’s daughter whom he met in a market 
place. A famous painting depicting this ro- 
mance hangs in the National Gallery in Stock- 
holm. 

Sweden’s era of peace, unbroken by two 


World Wars, did not come until 1810 when 


the French Bernadottes were chosen through 


a diplomatic fluke. Prior to their assumption 
of power, Sweden went through a “Golden 
Age” that brought early deaths in battle to 


such great warrior kings as Gustavus Adol- 
phus and Charles XII. The Bernadottes estab- 
lished the current line of monarchs, the pres- 
ent king being Gustav VI. 

Stockholm’s history also includes many fa- 
mous personages besides kings and military 
leaders. There were Olaus Petri, the 16th Cen- 
tury Reformation leader who established prose 
literature in Sweden; Karl Mikael Bellman, 
the 18th Century troubadour who sang in the 
eellar restaurant now called Den Gyldene 
Freden; the Nicodemus Tessins, the father 
and son architects of the 17th Century who 
designed the Royal Palace; John Ericsson, 
who designed the U.S.S. Monitor in the Amer- 
ican Civil War; Rangar Ostberg, who de- 
signed the Town Hall; Carl Milles, the fa- 
mous sculptor; and movie actresses Greta — 
Garbo and Ingrid Bergman. - 
_ These persons are but some of those who in 
some way typify Stockholmers. For they—and 
all Swedes—are among the most complex peo- 
ple in Europe. Their variegated nature is 
often confusing and sometimes irritating to 
the tourist who wishes to see but not under- 
stand. 

At first glance, the Swedes seem stiff, over- 
polite and much too correct. But when the 
“outer wall’ is breached—usually after the 
Swedes have carefully appraised the stranger 
—they will do almost anything for their 
friends. 

The Swedes have a great love for nature 
and for the sea. They rate integrity high, are . 
industrious, law-abiding, courageous, honest 
and clean. They believe in moderation, con- 
trolled tempers and dignity of the individual. 
They greatly fear criticism and go to great 
pains to be “correct” in both manners and 
dress. Politeness has become a science with 
them. They are reserved and sometimes shy— 
until you know them. They are not passionate 
yet have liberal sex codes which embrace both 
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UZ INENSKA 
_ HANDEL SBAN KEN 


Couple strolls past outdoor cafe near the Dramatic Theater. Night and day scenes of Kungsgaten, one of city’s main streets, show bustle of 
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Grand Hotel and Royal Swedish Auto Club 
are viewed through a National Museum Arch. 


practicality and clean-mindedness. Swedish 
men think of their women as companions 
rather than lovers—and Swedish women are 
thereby somewhat frustrated. Men also con- 
sider women to be somewhat inferior to them; 
thus they usually have most of the fun. All in 
all, they are wonderful people who strongly 
incline toward the conservative or reserved 
side, even though their economy is far in ad- 
vance of that in many so-called progressive 
nations. The visitor will do well to remember 
the Swedes’ characteristics and govern his 
actions accordingly—-putting politeness and 
individual rights on the same plane that the 
Swedes do. 

Stockholmers, like most Europeans, are 
strongly culture-minded; sometimes, however, 
they become envious about their neighbor’s 
material wealth. They support fine opera, a 
good symphony and excellent drama. During 
the winter season, there is always a play, opera 
or concert in the evening. During the sum- 
mer months, they stage innumerable open-air 


To visitors, park play emphasizes Swedish 
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health and outlook as tots splash in natural joy. 


concerts. They also foster the best in art a 
painting, though some experts question th 
tastes. And they cherish tradition with m« 
than a score of museums throughout the ci 


The modern Swede, who now wears Eu 
pean or American style clothes instead of 1 
tive costumes, possesses a good color sei 
and exquisite taste in design and quali 
Most Swedes would rather have a few, go 
decorative objects in their homes than 1 
avalanche of cheap bric-a-brac and ornate € 
bellishments that flood many American hom 
And to promote continued good taste, tk 
have set up such organizations as the Swed 
Society of Arts and Crafts with its School 
Industrial Design. 

The Swedes’ manners and customs ca! 
over to their food and lodging. In Stockhol 
the tourist gets some of the best food in E 
ope at reasonable prices. Meals are | 
slapped together or dumped out of cans. TI 
are thoughtfully and carefully prepared so t 
all the flavors and delights of the food — 
brought out. The chief meal is the world 
mous smorgasbord which consists of cou 
less varieties of fish, cold meats, salads, — 
dishes and cheese—followed by the m 
meal. Even with shortages resulting from 
recent war, Sweden still sets one of the t 
gest and best tables in the world. 

In line with their characteristic of mode 
tion, the Swedes are not great drink 
Neither are their tourist-guests. They co 
not be even if they wanted to be—unless tl 
changed a few time-honored laws. The e 
sumption of alcoholic beverages is so 
stricted that any sorrow needing to be drow1 
by drink is soon forgotten in the maze of ; 
tape necessary to get the liquor. 

Stockholm hotels are good, though vy 
crowded. Foreign tourists have the advant: 
over natives in that during the summer rn 
season many of the hotels allot 75 per cent 
their rooms to foreigners. For this privile 
tourists pay 20 per cent more for their roo 
Even so, confirmed reservations are usué 


Tra 


Jed well in edvancs. of your Brena Very 
“of the hotels have rooms with private 
. Those that do charge extra for this 
ry. The common method is to share the 
with other travelers. The excursion from 
m to bath may be short—or the entire 
of the hotel. It is best to determine the 
ion of your room (in relation to the ee) 


>rehand. 


rices, at any rate, are easy on the Amer- 
budget. You can stay at the Grand, one 
ck best hotels, for $5.00 to $7.00 

. A moderate-class hotel, the Stockholm, 

ies ranging from $2.50 to $4.50; the 
°s from $3.00 to $5.00. Or you can try 
expensive places like the Belfrages Pen- 
nat and Hotel for only $1.00 a day. 


fe in Stockholm is easy- going, out-of- 
irs and clean. Night-clubbing is practically 
mown, and most tourists might as well re- 
) themselves to a relaxing holiday. 


Ine of the best “quick tours” of Stockholm 


0 get an introductory view of the city—can 
had by taking Tramline #4. The trolley, 
ich can be boarded at Norrmalmstorg, takes 
rider on a 70-minute, circular trip which 
ers part of the downtown section, the old 
ty Between the Bridges,” South Stockholm 
| two islands—Langholmen and Kungshol- 
a. This trip affords an excellent picture of 
‘ity’s layout—something which every trav- 
needs to more fully understand and ap- 
iate the city and its attractions. 


fransportation within and out of Stockholm 
excellent. Swedish trains and buses are 
ong the best in Europe. And Stockholm has 
added advantage—and treat—of having 
dant water transportation. As a matter 
fact, much of your sight-seeing can most 
fitably and enjoyably be done by boat. 
eet-cars are second best.) Numerous boat 

sions, both regular and sight-seeing, are 
red. The visitor can take clean, white, 


hips down the narrow canals framed by 
dieval buildings, through the harbor with 


Tourists embark on sightseeing boat in center of city for trip ‘Under Bridges of Stockholm.’ 


its busy docks, shipyards and scurrying ves- 
sels, or past the cliffs and pastoral, green hills 
that surround the city. Or he can sail into 
the more open waters of the bays, passing 
such sights as the extraordinary Town Hall, 
picturesque Karlsberg’s Castle, Ulvsunda 
Lake, Fredhall and the hills of Langholmen. 


Still another boat trip is around beautiful 
Djurgarden with its lovely villa-dotted land- 
scape, public buildings and attractive gardens. 
For the more romantically inclined, the night 
boat trips are recommended. For it is then 
that Stockholm, twinkling with jeweled lights, 
reflects on its glimmering ‘waterways not only 
the spirit of the city but also the heavenly 
glow that often seems to settle over the Swed- 
ish capital. 

Stockholm is more than a city. It is a monu- 
ment to a way of life—a life dedicated to 
peace, progress, human welfare and justice. 
It is a city where life is given a new meaning, 
a greater significance. ® 


Kungstradgarden Park with Jacob’s Church in 
background reveals expansiveness of capital. 
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Pattern for Partnership Is F orged 
On Canadian Cycle and Canoe Trip 


Pedal-Padd 
Honeymoo! 
By Bil and Ann Gilbert | 


T WAS FIVE IN THE MORNING of a damp, J 

day; Ann and I stood peering at the 8 
sky. Our two English bicycles, Phillips 
Elizabeth, stood waiting in the shelter of 
garage. They were loaded with sleeping b 
cooking kit, cameras, dried food, first | 
boxes, wrenches, a spare tire tube and a 0 
of Montaigne’s Essays. 4 

This-was the first morning of our | 
planned trip which we hoped would take us 
through Michigan, across into Canada 
Saulte Ste. Marie, and then east and north 
northern Ontario’s Timagami Forest Pres 
where we would switch our bicycles” 
canoes. The trip had been in mind for a y 
and during the early part of June the prep: 
tions for it had become so feverish that 
wedding a week before had been nearly 
scured. Now it seemed as if all of our P 
ning was going to be interrupted by sue 
commonplace thing as a rainy day. 1 

Anybody who has ever arranged a picmi 
familiar with this kind of a morning. If 
go, it rains; if you stay home, it clears b 
tifully. Ann thought she saw blue in the ¥ 
I decided the clouds were moving away fi 
us, then we both felt a drop of rain. At 
there was no change in this teasing wea 
and we decided to leave anyway. Twice : 
goodbyes are irritating. i 

We coasted down the driveway and 1 
few minutes had passed the Kalamazoo 
limits sign and turned on to the high 
which ran toward Lake Michigan, where 
planned to camp the first night. 

At eight, we stopped at a crossroad fil 
station for a drink. The proprietor, thougl 
was the first person we talked to on the 1 
asked us the same questions that we wer 
hear for the rest of the summer: “How fai 
‘you go in a day? Do you camp out? } 
the load pretty heavy? How do the gear sl 
work?” And “I wish I was twenty y; 
younger,” he told us as we left, “it’s the | 
of thing I always thought I’d like to do.” 

After this stop the weather cleared and 
rest of the day was sunny and blue. We 1 
through southwestern Michigan’s “fruit bi 
an orchard region which legend has it 
first planted by Johnny Appleseed, the 1 
western folk hero. It is pleasant rolling « 
try and with the three-speed gear shifts on 
bikes it was easy riding. However, by 
time we reached the Lake Michigan be 
early in the afternoon, we had ridden ove! 
miles and before either the sky or our fire 


bs a 
| ee Dea 
aM were ready to reich out in ts sand- 


ssed sleeping bag. 
te first week, riding Girough the resort 
0! 


rchard area along the beach, was a pe- 
| of mental as well as muscular adjustment 
‘us, and we learned that it is necessary to 
hge your travel viewpoint when you switch 
n an automobile to’a bicycle seat. Cycling 
lot adapted for the traveler who skips be- 
en the “high spots” of his itinerary. Both 
2 sport and a method of travel biking re- 
tes a take-it-easy attitude and during this 
| week we discovered that once we began 
ining toward a fixed destination much of 
‘enjoyment was gone. Within a week we 
e both convinced that the intimate knowl- 
e we gained of the countryside more than 
de up for the loss of speed. 


Lae 


Elms and Maples 


Yuring the week we rode along U.S. 31, de- 
ring when we could to get nearer the Lake 
higan beach and also to escape the heavy 
rist traffic which jams this highway all 
mer. When we reached the city of Luding- 
. the first burial place of Father Marquette, 
hegan to feel the “north.” The elms and 
ples of the south were slowly giving way 
evergreen woodlots and the smell of pine, 
most distinctive mark of this country, was 


y faintly noticeable. At the state park seven. 


és outside the town, we slept for the first 
e with spruce boughs as a mattress. This 
k covers over 3,600 acres of a peninsula 
ch juts out between Lake Michigan and 
¢ Hamlin. The conservation department 
Michigan has constructed tent and trailer 
iping facilities in one corner of the area, 
otherwise has made an effort to leave this 
vily forested section in its natural state. 
“spent the afternoon here hiking over the 
‘Island Trail which winds around ponds 
i lakes to the end of the park where a great 
ch of shifting sand dunes divides Lakes 
lin and Michigan. Sandpipers were nest- 
in the high clumps of grass at the base of 
dunes, and as we walked along the adult 
ds would flap in front of us, dragging t their 
igs as if broken in order to lure us away 
m their wobbly little chicks who were hid- 
in the weeds. 
‘rom Ludington we rode north toward the 
sat Traverse Bay where the people we met 
ught that we were the vanguard of the fruit 
i who swarm into this area in July for 
amous cherry harvest. 
Traverse City we turned east into the 


of Lakes country of Antfim and Kal- 


ka counties. We camped one night in this 
q Torch Lake, a beautiful sliver of water, 
y twenty miles long and over 300 feet 


P. ‘named by the Indians who at night. 


4 with torches on its waters. Though 
of the lake are now large resorts, our 
nping place on a rocky point seemed wild 
1 isolated. That night we were awakened 
OM dawn by a frightened flying squirrel 

had entangled himself under the netting 
the sleeping bag and the three of us spent 


CE ee Re 
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ten or fifteen minutes getting unmeshed. 

We came back to the Lake Michigan shore 
at Harbor Springs, a well known summer 
colony, and here turned into Michigan high- 
way 131, a beautiful, nineteen-mile scenic 
drive. The hard dirt, one-track road follows 
an old Ottawa Indian trail through heavy for- 
ests and over the ridge of dunes along the 
Lake, easily the most beautiful single highway 
of the summer. Huge evergreen, birch and 
oak trunks which we could touch from the 
road formed a wall on each side of us and sup- 
ported a thick canopy of foliage overhead. 
Partridges and squirrels played among the 
trees and when the trail dipped down to the 
sandy beach white gulls -pirouetted in the 
blue sky. 

From the dunes, where we stopped to camp 
just off this trail, we could see the vague out- 
lines of the Beaver Archipeligo, an island 
chain which has been the home of two kings 
and an extraordinary amount of social and 
political squabbling. 

We left the Scenic Drive on the morning of 


Campsite overlooks Ontario's Lake Timagami. 


the Fourth of July and that afternoon arrived 
at the Straits of Mackinaw where all traffic 
must switch to ferry boats. During the sum- 
mer season this bottleneck between Michigan’s 
Upper and Lower peninsulas is one of the 
busiest places in America and when we ar- 
rived traffic was snarled for miles on each 
side of the ferry landing. We bought our boat 


‘tickets and were waved to the head of the line, 


and at Mackinaw City on the Lower peninsula 
side and at St. Ignace on the northern, Phillip 
and Elizabeth led a line of envious cars on 
and off the boat. 

A day’s ride from St. Ignace brought us 
to Saulte Ste. Marie, our point of exit from 
the United States. The Canadian customs in- 
spectors seemed a little dubious about our 
ability to reach our declared destination but 
after registering our vehicles they wished us 
good luck and we pedaled into Canada. 

The next morning we rode out of the Cana- 
dian Saulte on the King’s Highway-17. This 
road runs roughly parallel to the Lake Huron 
shore, and we followed it for 275 miles to 


North Bay where we left the bikes and took a 
train north to Lake Timagami. Highway 17 
for the most part was in excellent condition, 
but in several spots there was construction 
work under way and we spent a few dusty 
afternoons pushing our bicycles through the 
loose gravel. 

Our first few days of Canadian riding were 
spent in the Algoma district of Ontario, a 
barren, lonely region. The land was once well 
forested but axe and flame have now reduced 
it to mile after mile of scrub pine and poplar 
with little but outcroppings of reddish-grey 
rock to break the stunted pattern. The rugged, 
bush country on each side of the highway is 
fine hunting and fishing country and many 
American tourists come to Algoma each year, 
but the desolate terrain and the clouds of 
black flies did much to dampen our enthusi- — 
asm for the region. 

Sudbury, 200 miles east of the Saulte, is the 
largest nickel mining town on the continent, 
and this hard working, sooty town of 45,000 
stood out in sharp contrast to the lonely Al- 
goma region we had just passed through. 


Slag and Farmlands 


The piles of slag which mark the road out 
of Sudbury softened into green farmlands as 
we sloped. down toward the shores of Lake 
Nipissing. This lake, which is over 55 miles 
long and ten to twenty wide, was an important 
link in the water route which the early French 
explorers followed from the St. Lawrence river 
to the upper Great Lakes. Samuel de Cham- 
plain and his guide, Etienne Brule, first en- — 
tered the area in 1615. They had been warned 
to avoid this particular lake since it was the 
home of a tribe of sorcerers, the Nipissings. 
The Frenchmen met these Indians and, find- 
ing their magic harmless, pushed on through 
the French river outlet of Nipissing and into 
the Georgian Bay where they continued their 
explorations. 

The night we camped on Nipissing was 
foggy and gloomy and the grey waters looked 
as if they still might harbor a few ancient 
sorcerers. At 5:30 the next morning we were 
awakened by a driving rain which soaked our 
sleeping bags and gear. Wet, cold and hungry 
we packed up and rode into North Bay, the 
rail and commercial gateway to northern On- 
tario. 

We spent the remainder of the day drying 
out, and the next morning were aboard a 
Canadian National train for Timagami while 
Phillip and Elizabeth stayed behind, caged in 
the baggage room. 

At the village of Timagami, 70 miles north 
of North Bay, we transferred to a launch of 
the Ontario Northern Boat Lines and traveled 
twenty miles up the northeast arm of Lake 
Timagami to the Hudson’s Bay Company on 
Bear Island where we had arranged to pick 


_up a canoe and supplies. Bear Island, one of 


the largest islands in the lake, has been the 
site of this post since 1821, and is also the 
location of an Ojibway reservation and a per- 
manent post office. 


The Hudson’s Bay store on’ the island’ is 
stocked with everything from hatchet heads 
to bobby pins and when the boat arrived, 
bringing mail, supplies and customers, Bear 
Island resembled an uprooted ant hill. House- 
wives from the circle of cottages which have 
grown up near the post, timber cruisers, fisher- 
men, guides, Indian children, canoeists, and 
stray dogs from the reservation all crowded 
happily together. We were welcomed to this 
scene of confusion by the Hudson’s Bay man- 
ager, who told us that as far as he knew we 
were the only bicycling-canoeists among the 
post’s polygot visitors. 

Though he was performing the duties of 
super-market manager, guide, boatman, 
banker and mailman, he took time out to act 
as a camp counselor for us, giving advice on 
likely routes, good portages and necessary 
provisions. Late in the afternoon, after hav- 
ing traveled that day nearly 100 miles by 
bicycle, train and launch, we left the Hud- 
son’s Bay landing, our eighteen-foot canoe 
loaded to the gunwales. 

We planned to follow a circular route west- 
ward through the Northwest arm of Timagami 
into Lakes Diamond, Laird, Straight, Waki- 
mika and Obabika, and then east into the 
Obabika inlet of Lake Timagami and back to 
Bear Island. This circle was roughly 70 miles 
in diameter with four relatively short portages. 


Maze of Channels 


Timagami, “Deep Water” of the Ojibways, 
is a maze of channels, bays and inlets with an 
estimated 3000 miles of shoreline and over 
1,600 islands. The mainland region is covered 
with a thick forest of spruce, pine, hemlock, 
and birch which makes overland ‘travel diffi- 
cult. Rugged rock formations underlie the 
whole area and the best camping places are 
to be found on islands and points of the shore- 
line where this rock juts out over the water. 
Fishing was excellent with wall-eyed pike the 
standby, though we also caught lake trout, 
northern pike, and bass. 

Our supplies were also supplemented by 
clams which we dove for in the water over 
shallow sand bars and by blueberries which 
grow in profusion throughout the bush coun- 
try. Moose are plentiful but wary, and smaller 
animals, particularly otters were abundant. 
The most vivid wildlife personalities on the 
lakes are the black and white loons. When 
several of these birds begin calling it sounds 
as if a lunatic is being horribly tortured to 
death in the immediate vicinity. 

The first several days of paddling were diffi- 
cult because of the high wind which was whip- 
ping Timagami. Our canoe was loaded so 
heavily that we shipped water at the stern and 
were forced to hug the shore, seeking the pro- 
tection of islands and bays. Though it was 
hard work we were glad when we reached the 
Sharp Rock portage where we carried our 
canoe into the comparative calm of the smaller 
Diamond Lake. Here we set up our permanent 
camp on a small island which had both a ridge 
of rock to protect our tent and fireplace and a 
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Pike for supper comes from Diamond Lake. 


convenient cove for beaching the canoe. After 
a month of steady traveling we were both 
ready to settle for a few weeks on the island. 
Our days fell into a lazy pattern of work 
around the camp, swimming, and reading. 


Except for occasional squalls the weather ~ 


was perfect while we camped in Diamond 
Lake, but on the day we packed up to leave it 
began to rain and continued for the rest of 
the week as we paddled back toward Bear 
Island on our circle route. Each morning we 
got out of the damp sleeping bag, into wet 
clothes, and paddled through a steady drizzle, 
stopping when we had to turn the water out 
of the canoe. 

We were both afraid that after three weeks 
on the lakes our return trip by bike would be 
an anti-climax, but the Ontario Highlands and 
the Georgian Bay region which we rode 
through during the last month was so ideally 
suited for cycling that it was difficult to de- 
cide whether pedaling or paddling was more 
enjoyable. 

Ten miles outside of North Bay, we passed 
through the town of Callander with its signs 
pointing toward the home of the Dionne girls. 
We left this minor mecca of western civiliza- 
tion behind us, and began to climb steadily 
upward into the highlands of Ontario. By 
evening, after a strenuous first day we were 
nearly 1,500 feet above sea level. Two days 
later we were rewarded by being able to coast 
for the best part of a day down the southern 


slope of this plateau into the beautiful, 


Huronia district. Here we rode through 
series of pleasant little towns, Huntsvi 
Bracebridge, Orilla, Barrie, and Collingwo 
scattered between long stretches of neat farn 
Riding westward we came to the fam 
beaches of Georgian Bay, advertised as | 
finest on the continent. At Wasaga, where | 
sand is packed hard, we rode our bikes 
close to the water’s edge that the waves lapp 
at the tires. Between Collingwood and Ow 
Sound we passed through Beaver Valley, 
three-mile-wide depression, flanked on 4 
north by Georgian Bay and on the south | 
the Blue Mountains, once the home of | 
Tobacco Indians and now a popular ski res¢ 
We rode through this country for two dé 
and then veered sharply at Southampton F: 
turned down the Blue Water Highway tow 
Port Huron our point of reentry into 4 
United States. Here we planned to be met 
our parents and load the bikes into a stati 
wagon to avoid cycling the last 200 mi 
through the industrial area of Michig 
With a week left we followed this Blue Wa 
route south; camping at night on the iE 
Huron shore and riding by day through 
prosperous Scotch farming districts and 
towns of Tiverton, Kincardine, and Goder 
where bagpipe concerts and church ee 
in Gaelic help to retain the customs of 
original settlers. 


Itch From Ivy 

At our last campsite we unrolled our sle 
ing bags in a fine stand of poison ivy, whi 
like rank tenderfeet, we decided was ha 
less. The next day as we rode along un 
a hot sun we began to itch violently at our! 
and ankles. 

We kept a daily journal and our food 
the 62 days cost $175. Occasionally, par 
ularly in the U.S., when campsites were um 
tainable, we digved overnight in tourist hor 
or cabins, lodging amounting to a $50 to 
Ferries, round trip tickets from North Bay 
Timagami (train) and from Timagami to B 
Island (boat) amounted to $20. Rental 
canoe and tent at the Hudson Bay Comp 
Post was $23. The total for the summer ‘ 
approximately $275. 

Sarnia, an American city in everything 
geography and allegiance, was our last s 
in Canada and we spent the afternoon buy 
knick-knacks for friends at home. The foll 
ing morning, nine weeks after our first dri 
morning, we rode up the steep slope of 
towering Blue Water International Bri 
which links Sarnia and Port Huron. At 
top of this span we stopped to catch 
breath. We thought we could make out 
station wagon, where our trip would end, 
the American side. Behind us were 1. 
miles of pedaling and paddling and an 
forgettable collection of people and pla 
We gave our equally unforgettable poison 
an extra dig and then got on the bikes” 
coasted downhill toward the American 
toms buildings. # | 
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Here i is Panama City, the most modern 


ae eee its natives still holding to 
primitive customs. Within Panama City, 
ene rise side by side with an- 


L past. Her guides will also go to great 
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Zone, Modern in Town 


Isthmus Life Throbs 


After crossing Gatun Lake you enter Mira- 
flores Locks, where you start your descent. 
Pedro Miguel Locks brings you to Pacific 
level. 

The train journey is equally interesting. 
In the hour it takes from Colon to Panama 
you'll get a first-hand view of the jungle. It 
seems to have crept right up to the edge of 
the railroad tracks. Tropical vines and palm 
trees grow profusely on either side. Occasion- 
ally you pass a marsh, where, if you’re lucky, 
you'll see a sleepy alligator raise its head, peer 


curiously at the passing train and drop off to 


sleep again. 

Arriving in Panama City, you'll find highly * 
organized sight-seeing groups anxious to take 
the place of a guide book. They'll recommend 
stores to shop at, places to visit, places to 
avoid. You'll find them cooperative and use- 


-ful if you’ve an inclination for sight-seeing. 


Oddly enough, despite this dependence upon 
tourists, it wasn’t until January of this year 
that the country was able to provide first-class 
hotel accommodations: the Hotel El Panama, 
by far the best hotel on the Isthmus. Catering 
strictly to North American tastes, the 279- 
room edifice offers tennis, swimming, golf, 
dining and dancing. Single rooms start at 
$8.00 per day, doubles at $12, all with bath, 
European plan. 

Prior to El Panama’s opening, the Interna- 
tional had been the leader. Although it too is 
an attractive stop-over, it has only 65 rooms 
—and a large portion of those are always re- 
served for official visitors. It is followed by a 
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on Fringe of Jungle 


string of second-class hotels which offer little 
more than a room and a bed. In many of the 
smaller inns, you’ll find that the bathroom is 
not only down the hall, but two floors down, 
and shared by everyone on all three floors. 
Whether you look at the Republic’s capital 
from your hotel window or walk through its 
streets, you'll feel Panama City is a “hodge- 
podge.” It houses everything from a race 
track to a slaughter house. Every nation, 
every religion, is represented. In fact, the 
shopping districts along Avenida Central in 
Panama City and Front Street in Colon are 
<called the Bazaars of All Nations. Here you 


A 
a 
if 
ty 


“ican pick up French perfumes, fine bone China, 


geneiaina: Swedish crystals, Peruvian silver, 
Viennese Petit Point, Panama hats and Chi- 
nese silks. But be prepared to pay prices well 


‘above the items’ worth. Like all merchants - 


who cater to tourists, the Panamanian mer- 
chants charge what the traffic will bear. So, 
if you want to buy—haggle! 

Ambling along the streets of Panama is an 
experience in itself. The yellow houses with 
their reed roofs.are a trade mark of the na- 
tion. Blocks and blocks of these houses, 
jammed together in narrow streets, punctuated 
by overlapping balconies, form a colorful pic- 
ture. 

Through these winding streets speed gaily 
colored Panamanian cheevas or open buses. 
The drivers are good, but according to our 
standards, reckless. You'll probably never see 
an auto accident down there, but you'll wonder 
why as you watch the cheevas speed along, 
missing this car by inches and that one by a 
hair, and suddenly screeching to a halt at a 
traffic light. The bus fares are set by the gov- 


ll 


ernment and are uniform, but should you take 
a taxi, reach a definite understanding as to 
the price before starting the trip. 

Occasionally, you'll see young women 
dressed in polleras, the national costume. 
These highly ornate gowns are usually worn 
off-the-shoulder, with narrow waists and wide, 
flair skirts. They are tastefully hand-embroi- 
dered in red or blue and trimmed with hand- 
made lace. If you happen to be in Panama 
during any of their national holidays, ‘espe- 
cially Carnival, you'll find most of the women 
wearing polleras. 

Turn down any street and you might run 
across some boys leading a baby alligator by 
an improvised leash. In most cases, the ani- 
mal will be freshly caught and for sale. The 
asking price might be higher than $5.00, but 


Record black marlin was caught in Panama Bay. 


it’s not worth more since you've got to pay 
Panamanian craftsmen to kill it, skin it, tan 
the hide and convert this fine leather into 
handbags, wallets, belts or shoes. Still, if you 
can get a hide in this manner, the finished 
product will cost you considerably less than it 
would if you bought one ready-made. 

Speaking of the youth of Panama, you'll 
find them as enterprising and as shrewd busi- 
nessmen as their seniors. The bootblacks, for 
instance, have a unique way of getting busi- 
ness. Rather than asking if you want a shine, 
they'll proceed to shine your shoes uninvited. 
However, stick to U. S. prices when the time 
for reckoning comes. And they do give a 
pretty good shine at that. 

Panama’s billboards and store displays are 
surprisingly like home. There are signs asking 
you to Bebe Pepsi-Cola—Cantidad y Calidad 
or to Fume Lucky Strike cigarillos. U.S. en- 
terprise is also evident by the Swift and Com- 
pany, Panama Division, and Montgomery 
Ward. They even have a five and ten centavos 
store, along with several large department 
stores. 

Amid the cry of vendors, the voices of shop- 
ping throngs and the honking of horns, you 
get a dizzy impression of hustle and bustle. 
Actually, most of the rushing is done by trav- 
elers like yourself who want to compress as 
much of the country into the few hours that 
they have ashore. But for the natives of the 
country life is quiet and leisurely. Watch any 
Panamanian in the passing crowd—the way 
he shuffles along, stopping to gaze in this win- 
dow and that, and finally coming to his favor- 
ite cantina where he'll join his friends in a 
few cervezas (beers). 

The climate is largely responsible for this 


Pacific level is entered at Pedro Miguel lock. 


easy eoing: way of life. “With a temper 
usually under 100° Farenheit on the ¢ 


you'll find it more comfortable than New 
during summer. Of course, should yo 
into the interior, you'll get a real tas' 
tropical heat. However, the sun’s rays 
much more powerful in Panama thar 
North. So, regardless of how cool you 
feel, beware of over-exposure. You can 
burn very quickly and very painfully. 
The rainy season is a Panamanian b 
boo that can be well ignored. Of co 
Panama has times when rain falls all da 
even for several days. But most of the 
during the rainy season (from May to No 
ber), you'll discover that you can practi 
set your watch by the rain—at 4:00 P. 
pours bucketsful. At five, the streets are 


Green coconuts are vended in Panama str 
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d . the chief point of interest. Here, 
the Zone, is the chance to see, first hand, 
y the United States runs things outside its 
ritorial limits. And, it’s quite a revelation. 
sing Fourth of July Avenue into the Canal 
e, you can almost feel a change in the 
iosphere. No guards, no fences, no barriers 
arate the Zone from the Republic of 
ama. You're free to cross the boundary at 
and as often as you wish. 
reality, the Zone is a business arrange- 
nt, here because the Canal is here. It har- 
s just two classes of people—civil service 
loyees who operate and maintain the 
anal and military personnel entrusted with 
‘defense. The families of many of these 
ive here, too. | 
ally a property of Panama under the 
iction of the United States, the Canal 
s controlled by a single individual—the 
tary governor. Everything is government 
rated from the commissary to the movies. 
mes are provided by Uncle Sam; all bar- 
s. manicurists, bootblacks, waiters, bus 
ers, railroad engineers, school fenchere: 
, librarians, doctors, druggists are em- 
ed by the United States. Private enter- 
$s non-existent. 


, 


pensations. He is sure of his job under 
Service laws; to date he pays no income 
‘ood and other items that he purchases 
the commissary are available at lower 


nited States; servants work efficiently 
r lower wages than those in the States. 
s movies, radio, golf, tennis, swimming 
other recreational facilities. However, 
‘of these facilities are restricted only to 
employees. Tourists can’t participate. 

is leisurely and pleasant after a day’s 
:. Homes are comfortable, most of them 
gunded by well-kept lawns. On the lawns 
e of the officials, you'll find enon atte 


r the Zonite, this mode of living has its’ 


s than are found anywhere else, including — 


Gaudy devil dancers 
scare away spirits 
during raucous rites. 


egrets lazily taking in the sun, and adding 
immeasurably to the beauty of the general 
scene. Practically every street is shaded by 
palm trees. 

The Administration Building, situated on a 
hill overlooking Balboa and the Canal is one 
of the chief points of interest. It’s open to 
visitors who also have a chance to see its 
museum which features a display of murals 
depicting the building of the Canal. 

Modern Gorgas Hospital offers a garden of 
tropical flowers among which you can wander 
at leisure. Walk down Roosevelt Avenue, 
lined with an archway of “laurel of India” 
trees. Visit Quarry Heights, home of the 
Canal Zone governor and of many high rank- 
ing Army and Navy officials. You’ll'see tropi- 
cal landscaping at its best. 

If the military authorities permit, you'll be 
able to visit the Army bases: Fort Clayton, 
Corozal, Albrook Field—looking very much 


unlike forts but capable of harboring a size- 


able complement of soldiers. 
If you tire of sightseeing, Panama offers 


_ fine recreation. The Olympic Pool located in 


Panama City is a good place to swim. Or, 


Residents of Panama 
City enjoy modernity 
amid jungle colors. 


you can take advantage of the golf, tennis or 
swimming offered to guests of the various 


hotels. But in the tropics it’s best to take it 
easy. Relax on a sun porch or beneath the 
shade of a tree because the heat saps more 
energy than you realize. Wait for the night 
life to begin. 


As night falls, you naturally turn toward 
the Pacific, anticipating a tropical sunset. But 
the sun goes down behind you—on the At- 
lantic side. And, if you were on the Isthmus 
in the morning, you might recall that the sun 
rose over the Pacific. Yet, Panama isn’t a 
topsy-turvy land where the sun rises in the 
west and sets in the east. It’s the result of a 
geographic quirk. Since Panama is “S” 
shaped, the Canal runs southwest to northeast, 
not east to west as is commonly supposed. 
Hence, the Pacific Ocean is 25 miles east of 
the Atlantic. 


Evening bringing thoughts of food, you 
gravitate towards Panama’s restaurants. You 
probably won’t have much trouble finding a 
place to eat but you would do best to patron- 
ize the better known places. El] Rancho, across 
the street from Quarry Heights, for instance, 
or the restaurants at Hotel El Panama and 
International offer a wide variety of Spanish 
and North American dishes at prices which 
compare well with those of the United States. 
While the smaller restaurants may offer good 
food, they tend to cater to local trade and 
sometimes do not meet the high standards de- 
manded by North Americans. 


A great deal of tourist activity in the eve- 
ning centers around the night clubs, for which 
Panama is noted. Here, you can find enter- 
tainment to suit any taste. 


A day on the Pacific side of Panama shows 
you only half the picture. By all means, visit 
the Atlantic cities of Colon and Cristobal. If 
you've time, go into Darien Indian country; 
call on the friendly San Blas Indians on their 
enchanting islands. A glimpse of Panama's 
interior will reveal completely new and varied 
types of living. For a stopover or a stay, 
Panama is unique. 
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CORFU 


Just Off the West Coast of Greece 
Lies a Green Isle of Tranquil Joy 


By Gordon E. Knapp 


Cc. Is NOT THE Bali H’ai-like island that 
calls and beckons you to come away, come 
away. It is just a long, green crescent, curv- 
ing a pocket of blue water in against the west 
coast of Greece. Instead of magic spells you 
find olive trees and sandy coves and sun-tan 
streets and dark terraces hidden in the night. 

As you approach the island, the ancient 
citadel juts out like a small-time Gibraltar, 
harboring a honey-white town that looks too 
sleepy to be mystic. 

Here within sight of marble-domed Greece 
is Corfu, leisurely and beautiful, like Bermuda 
without big hotels and Capri without big 
names. Although the heart of town is a jagged 
ruin, the war did not destroy the old ways: 
the dowry is still witnessed gravely by pros- 
pective in-laws; the band still practices in the 
afternoon when the rest of town tries to sleep, 
and one drink from the fountain of Kardaki 
still makes visiting boy-friends come back to 
Corfute girls. 

Ask the carriage driver for the Hotel Bella 
Venecia and he shrugs and says, “Bombarde- 
mento.” He mourns its loss because it had 
the only elevator in Corfu, and takes you to the 
Pension Suisse. That name, however, does not 
mean exactly what it says, since the pleasant 
pension is owned and operated by Greeks on 
a Greek island who sincerely regret that’ lodg- 
ing—$1.20 a night per person, plus 15 cents 
for service, plus 20 cents for bath, if desired 
—does not include meals. 

The army is my alarm clock. Looking out 
the window, I see the sky, the mountains of 
Greece, the sea, the citadel and the esplanade 
where soldiers drill every morning. The 
marching songs always waken me. Some 
mornings a hard-rock sargeant is pacing up 
and down a line of young soldiers and snap- 
ping instructions. At a command they charge 
across the esplanade with fixed bayonets 
while he waves his baton furiously and yells 
bloody names. Then the soldiers stop and jog 
_ back toward him looking apologetic. 

- But ever since Homer popularized Corfu as 
the playground of Nausicaa and her maidens, 
well-known warriors from Ulysses to Mount- 
batten have come here to relax. And the one 
who set the record was Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
His summer palace, Achillion, is still here on 
a mountain by the sea. It is a great, white 
L-shaped monument of splendor with a stat- 
ued garden extending from its inner sides. 
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The name of the palace is not the only evi- 
dence that the Kaiser admired Achilles. In 
one corner of the garden the mythical hero 
stands like an impavid, bronze giant, fully 
armed; but nearer the palace Achilles bends 
back in marble agony, trying to pull the 
arrow from his heel. There is also a standing 


nude of Phryne, of whom Corfutes tell a_ 


better story than the encyclopedists. Corfutes 
say she exposed her beautiful body in court 
to prove that swimming in the nude was no 
crime. 
Painting of Achilles 

We stood inside the grand entrance, the 
caretaker and I, looking at the small, fragile 
altar, and into the banquet room, and up the 
great stairway at the head of which is a life- 
size painting of Achilles in a chariot drag- 
ging along the body of the unfortunate Hec- 
tor. We went up the stairs and started through 
a series of large, empty rooms, pausing to in- 
spect a secret staircase that leads from the 
Kaiser’s bedroom to one on the floor above. 
The caretaker grinned. The bath is lined with 
marble and has a copious solid-marble tub; 
and in what might have been the Kaiser’s 
study is a high writing stand behind which is, 
not a chair, but a mounted saddle with stir- 
rups.* 

Before leaving, I went out on a spacious 
balcony and stood there, gazing at the blue 


St. Spiridion church tower is proud landmark. 


sea and the green land, imagining how it 
to have so much and then have to hide i 
cottage in Holland. 

Corfu’s wheel of life is geared to a u 
cart, a fishing boat, a church bell. No one 
excited, no one ever hurries, except during 
ligious festivals. Then the wheel turns | 
On these days the whole island comes to’ 
Peasants put on bright colors and crowd e 
into town to pay homage to their Patron $ 
Spiridion. 

One feast day morning I was wakenec 
the zoom of a low-flying plane. Not sudde 
though, for in the last sleepy momen 
sounded as if a bee had mistaken my ear 
a flower. That opened: my eyes. Then 
zooms came in low sweeping circles, soi 
shattering, each one building up to cli 
overhead. The plane seemed to be on a a 
mission to buzz the pension. 

I roused myself and went to the win 
threw open the shutters and let the golden 
stream in. Squinting into it, I saw the p 
circle back and the crowds of peasants on 
esplanade begin to scatter. Then it roare 
over, an ancient two-winger, leaving a | 
white cloud which drifted slowly down. 

Then the maid came in to say that bi 


_fast was ready, and I said, “What is 


bombardemento?” 

“But no,” she said, grinning. “DDT.” | 

After a breakfast of soft-boiled eggs 
bread and honey and café-au-lait, facit 
mirrored portmanteau in the lounge on 
second floor, I found the bright, narrow st 
filled with town folk and peasants. They 
turned out to see the procession for 
Spiridion. For the farmers, it was more 
a religious day, it was a chance to com 
town to see a different world. They te 
and laughed and sat in the cafes drinkin 
the owzo, a clear, licorice-tasting liquor, 
the sunshine. Old wives paused and whisp 
of the wonders of the city; peasant girl 
radiant costumes, walked with slow, gra 
movements as if they carried pitchers on 
heads; and, except for a Harold Lloy 
straw hat that was popular among the » 
it all seemed like a medieval fair. iss 

Garlic reeked. 

In the distance the band began to © 
slow and mournful, as the procession m 
solemnly into view. Long lines of chil 
and soldiers and sailors came marching 


ou 


‘rang and men came bearing huge, white 
candles; old priests chanting and swinging 
ma censers; and young priests holding 

p a heavy gold-encrusted case. Through the 

idows of the casing I could see St. Spir- 
idion—mummified. His blackened head, rest- 
ig to one side, was adorned with a dark wig. 
A red velvet cape hung across his shoulders. 
eople thronged behind the saint. They bowed 
and prayed as if half in fear of looking up 

md then rushed down the street to wait for 
him to go by again. And as the procession 
moved slowly along, the crippled and the sick 
Were carried out and laid in a line on the stone 
pavement so that the saint would pass over 
Bem, 

When it was all over the peasants gathered 
a the esplanade and drank and sang and 
danced. But by nightfall they had returned 
to the farms. 

It is not necessary to go the way of the 
corfute. No one has to swim in the morning, 
sleep in the afternoon, and promenade in the 
evening; but it is easy. And going, as they 
do, to the Lido to swim every morning after 
breakfast is the first step. 


A 


Olive Trees 
‘The Lido is a short stretch of ‘sand with a 
tow of bath houses and a terrace where you 
lunch under an enormous olive tree and listen 
to guitars instead of portable radios. A few 


days on the beach rewarded me with new flesh 
tones and acquaintances. One of the latter had 


way of standing knee deep in the clear, 
green water and folding her arms as she gazed 
down at her own reflection. Sometimes we 
got a boat and went sailing down the coast, 
md once she translated Santa Decca, Oscar 
Wilde's poem about Corfu. Then we recited 
ber version, feeling as proud of our “sea 
trancéd isle” as if we had written it ourselves. 
er times we sailed up to the citadel and 
went swimming off the steep rocks near a 
tricky little cave. From the outside you do 
not know it is there because the entrance to it 
is underwater, and going into it becomes fun 
once you have learned the trick._On-our first 
"y we dove into the surfless water and swam 
an edge of rock that went straight down. 
\ narrow opening in the rock rose up an inch 
yr so above the water, marking the entrance 
to the cave. The girl told me to swim in 
underwater, with my eyes open, and to feel 
he sides with my hands so I wouldn’t hit my 
d. I peered into the slit, not knowing 
hether I was going to like this or not, but 
was all blackness. 
The girl went in smoothly, " gracefully, keep: 
@ about a foot below the surface. I watched 
er disappear and then backed up and reap- 
roached the slit like a germ slithering into a 
avity of a giant tooth. Within four feet of 
he cave I made a shallow surface dive and 
| ut both hands out for the rock. Salt water 
stung my eyes and the clearness faded as I 
a0ved into the shadow of the cave. I kicked 


nd then ‘there were no sides and I knew I was 


stiffly and gently and felt the sides of the rock, . 


in. I broke the surface and saw the girl stand- 
ing on a ledge at the end of the cave in water 
up to her thighs. 

The surface of the water was all red and 
the girl was red and even some of the black 
rocks were tinged with red. It was the reflec- 
tion of sunrays coming in though the slit and 
bouncing around the cave. I swam over to 
the ledge and stood up. Sea urchins, like 
small round balls of needles, were stuck here 
and there in the wall of the cave, and the girl 
began collecting them in a little pile. Then we 
drifted off the ledge into the deep water where 
there was barely enough room for both of us 
as we moved gently to stay afloat. 

Corfu is the kind of place where you either 
fall asleep or fall in love; the scenery and the 
sunshine make you react one way or the other. 
But young Corfutes and not a few tourists 
are occupied mainly with the waking activity. 
This keep young couples going on honey- 
moons to Paleogastritza, which is a perfect 
place for one no matter how you pronounce it. 


Paleogastritza Bus 

The bus to Paleogastritza is a truck loaded 
down with peasants, chickens and assorted 
travelers. You climb on and go rolling out of 
town, snaking a trail of dust up into the hills. 
The road winds through olive groves where 
goats nibble withered grass and where im- 
poverished farmers sit beside stone huts and 
stare at nothing. Then you descend into a 
rich green valley where the army, on maneu- 
vers, is rooting through the fields; and as the 
truck goes by, you exchange halloos with the 
soldiers. Farther on, the road twists up into 
more hills and olive groves and then comes 
down again toward the sea. And when it ends 
at a sandy cove that pushes through the rocky 
coast to the foot of a mountain, you have 
reached Paleogastritza. 

An ancient monastery, still in use, is there 


Mummy of St. Spiridion, at right, can be seen 
inside jeweled case. Parade passes over sick. 
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on a cliff at the entrance to the cove. Two 
small hotels are on the beach. One of them, 
now ghost-like, was knocked out during the 


war. The other is wide open for business. | 


Before them rise hills and mountains where 
cactus plants and cypress, palm, and lemon 
trees grow wild. Except for an occasional 
priest or peasant strolling by, hotel guests are 
likely to be very much alone. 

Paleogastritza is a world without time. 
Day turning to night and back again is the 
only sign of change. Activity? Sure. Swim 
in the cove; stretch out on the hot sand; 
climb into the hills; and, in the evening, sit 
on the cliff by the monastery and watch the 
sun sink into the sea. Then go back to the 
hotel and have dinner in the moonlight under 
a tree on the terrace. You'll eat whatever the 
cook has been able to find during the day. If 
he’s been lucky, you get lobster or lamb. If 
you want wine, better bring it from town. 
Paleogastritza’s plumbing belongs to the ages, 
but there’s a barefoot girl who brings water 
to your room by the bucket. For a hotel bill, 
including meals, of $25.00 a week per person, 
there is all this and solitude too, and when 
vou've had enough, climb into the truck and 
go rolling back to town. 

For nine glorious months, Corfu has a semi- 
tropical sun in the morning and a moon at 
night. And the islanders make the most of it. 
From early spring, when the land bursts into 
bloom and the air smells of lilacs, until the 
end of micro kalokyeraki, or “little good- 
weather,” in the late fall, they spend as little 
time indoors as possible. Outdoors, there are 
beaches, promenades, cafes and restaurants, 
narrow, shop-lined streets, and the movies. 
All of them are crowded except after lunch, 
when everybody goes home for his siesta. 
About five o’clock the whole town turns out 


again to promenade, or to sit-in the cafes for 


a bite of fried octopus and a sip of ouzo, or 
to listen to the town band give its evening 
concert. Then, as it must in all places, the 


sun goes down and nightlife begins. 


Corfu after dark consists of cafes, restau- 
rants, taverns, movies and the edge of town, 
where young couples hide among the trees. 


Secluded cove is washed by Mediterranean. 


The most popular place to dine, however, is 
a restaurant called Phenika, meaning “‘palm 
tree,” which is on an’ open terrace overlook- 
ing Corfu and the sea. Steak or lobster din- 
ners, with wine, are served for $1.25 on white- 
covered tables along the railing, next to the 
view. After a while, an orchestra consisting 
of a piano, accordion, bass fiddle, saxophone 


and violin appears on a small terrace belo 
and begins to play assorted fox trots, tange 
and waltzes. For fox trots, the light over th 
cement dance floor is yellow, for waltzes, | | 
is deep purple and for tangos—blackout. ~ 

If you don’t care to tango on a darkene 
cement dance floor after dinner, you ma 
go to a tavern and revel with the natives ¢ 
spend a quiet evening in an open air moyi 
Since they are shown in the open, movie 
begin soon after dark. The three theatre 
feature European films and such America 
nuggets as Rose Marie, which, in preci 
Greek, is spelled poz mapi. Nothing is quil 
as stimulating as sitting under swaying palm 
and starry skies while trying to figure ot 
Greek titles on a movie screen which show 
Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy ee 
monizing. 

If you like that sort of thing—a ictool 
season in the sun—by all means visit Corfi 
It is 90 minutes by plane or one day by shi 
from Athens. Either way is a pleasant try 
The Ellas Airlines schedules daily passenge 
flights from Athens to Corfu in twin-engine 
Lockheed Dakotas. One way fare per perso 
is about $17. Three-class passenger ships sa 
from Piraeus—the seaport for Athens—fe 
Corfu every other day. It is a magnificer 
trip up the Bay of Salamis, into the high 
walled Corinth Canal, past the mountainot 
shores of the Gulf of Corinth and up throug 
the Ionian Islands along the west coast ¢ 
Greece. One way fares range from about $1 
to $20 per person. 

In addition to the Pension Suisse, Corf 
expects to have two new hotels. One is; 
plush affair on the edge of town, overlookin 
the sea. The other is a second-class job righ 
down on the harbor front. Both are schedule 
to be ready for the 1951 season. # £ 


Nestled near Corfu’s green, curving shore lie two small, pine-tree island monasteries. Odd site inspired Boeklin’s painting ‘Island of the Dead 


| HIRTY-FIVE MILES NORTH OF. Wenatchee in 
‘the state of Washington is one of the fastest 
2 leveloping recreation areas in the entire 
Pacific Northwest — beautiful Lake Chelan. 
The immediate area surrounding 55-mile-long 
wake Chelan is a tourist’s paradise—a land of 
un, water, fresh air and mountain scenery. 
is a land where man has made his own con- 
ributions to nature’s endowments by building 
somfortable guest lodges, spacious state parks, 
notels, resorts and forest camps. Here the 
acationing family will find the answer to 
1 much-dreamed-of holiday, where the family 
vill enjoy itself whether it’s just an pyomight 

‘ay or an entire vacation. 

Lake Chelan is ideally suited for summer 
laytime. Its clear glacial waters reach into 
he high Cascade Mountains.This lake pro- 
‘ides a natural waterway to the secluded guest 
dges and tourist resorts along its forest- 


At 


udded shores. The bordering Cascade Moun- 
ae offer some of the most spectacular scen- 
ry in the West. High on the craggy peaks 
lountain goat, upland birds, and bear and 
leer abound in an. unspoiled natural habitat. 
‘The city of Chelan, main resort center on 
ie lake, is located at the lower end on U. S. 
ey 97 (the historic Cariboo Trail). 
thelan has several modern motels, a large 
vic park bordering the lake, a lake shore 
rtel, beaches and theaters; and it is the start- 
point for many scenic excursions by air, 
water and automobile. Each day a comfort- 
ible cabin cruiser, Lady of the Lake, plies 
he distance between Chelan and Stehekin at 
he head of the Lake, location of one of the 
arger-up- -lake lodges and jump-off point for 
nany pack. trips into the Cascade wilds. 
One interesting side light of an excursion 


up lake Chelan is a stop-over at the picturesque 
mining village of Holden. Here the visitor has 
a chance to see a huge underground copper 
mining operation—Howe Sound mine, located 
in a glacial-cut valley that opens into Lake 
Chelan. Many visitors take the fifteen-mile 
bus ride from the dock to the mine, look over 
the interesting operation, enjoy a wholesome 
lunch in the miner’s lunch room, and catch 
the Lady of the Lake on its way back to 
Chelan. 

Air travel comes into good use around this 
area. One of the most fascinating and ‘spell- 
binding views you'll ever see is the crest of 
the Cascades from the air. Its craggy, snow- 
covered peaks, tiny glacial lakes, steep moun- 
tain sides and forested slopes offer an unfor- 
getable sight. Many ardent anglers have used 
this means of transportation to get into some 
of the less accessible lakes in the area where 
fish abound in plenty. 

The upper end of Lake Chelan lies in the 
virgin wilderness of the Cascade Mountains. 
About twenty miles of forest service roads 
serve the few automobiles used at the Lake’s 
head, and after the end of the forest roads are 
reached, forest trails begin which lead to the 
crest of the Cascade range. Pack trips are a 
specialty among ‘the lodges at the head of 
the Lake, and for a nominal charge the visitors 
may hire a pack train including guide, cook, 
horses, and food. 

While the upper part of Lake Chelan is 
accessible only by boat or airplane, the lower 
portion has excellent, paved roads that border 
each side of the lake. 

Perhaps Lake Chelan’s most acceptable fea- 
ture is the many different types of recreation 
it offers the visitors. In the radius of Lake 


Chelan are such attractions as water skiing, 
bathing, horseback riding, swimming, fishing 
and fayaing , pack trips, and just plain relaxa- 
tion. Here the visitor may choose the. accom- 
modations that fit his particular budget. The 
guest lodges up-lake provide complete recre- 
ational facilities for the entire family. These 
lodges offer guests their choice of private cot- 
tage or accommodations within the lodge un- 
der both the European and American plan. 
The major portion of those people who 
travel to Lake Chelan this year will undoubt- 
edly go through Wenatchee—the gateway city 
to the Cascade playg ground. Wenatchee is in- 
tersected by two main U. S. Highways: north- 
south U. S. 97 and east-west U.S. 2. Just three 
miles north of Wenatchee, on the way to Lake 
Chelan, is one of the most unique attractions 
ever created by man. Ohme Gardens is a vir- 
tual shrine dedicated to the beauty of nature. 
About twenty years ago Ohme Gardens was 
nothing but a pile of rocks on a mountain. 
Today through the efforts of Herman Ohme 
and his family, this pile of rocks has become 
a nation-wide stop-over for those who seek the 
natural beauty of flowers and mountain shrub- 
bery. Built on a five-acre promintory which 
rises 600 feet from the orchard-carpeted floor 
of Wenatchee valley, Ohme Gardens is a pho- 
tographers’ paradise. A garden — beautiful 
from April through October — where color 
photography comes into its own with a fore- 
ground of brilliantly hued wild flowers and 
shrubbery against a backdrop of the Columbia 
and Wenatchee rivers, ascending hills, apple 
orchards and snow-capped mountains. Ohme 
Gardens is one attraction the visitor to Lake 
Chelan or North Central Washington should 


see. > 
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Swans circle placidly in waters at 
end of attractive Old Canal in Bruges, 


Flower market in Brussels 
dresses Square in city hall. 


Motorboat for tour 


Impressive monument at Liege symbol- 
izes city's fervid battles for liberty. 


Statue of Bravo in Antwerp public 
Square invariably halts sightseers. 


ot 


Sidewalk cafe of Palace hotel 
Brussels flanks North Railway 


» Cenotaph honors Unknown 
Belgian Soldier in Brussels. 


Antwerp's Boerentoren Building, 24 
Stories high, is tallest in Europe. 


Inner courtyard of Hotel de Ville, : 
Brussels, is lighted Saturday nights. if 


NEW BINGHAMTON HOP INCREASES 
CENTRAL NEW YORK AIR SERVICE 

Air service for Central New York was 
increased May 15 when Colonial Airlines 
began three flights daily to and from the 
Triple Cities. Newly constructed Broome 
County Airport will serve passengers from 
Binghamton, Endicott and Johnson cities. 
Three daily south bound flights, two originat- 
ing in Syracuse and one at Binghamton, will 
terminate in Washington after stops at Scran- 
ton, Wilkes-Barre, Allentown, Reading and 
Baltimore. Three north bound flights will 
originate in Washington and proceed through 
the same cities, one flight terminating in Bing- 
hamton and the others at Syracuse. From there 
connecting service is available to Colonial’s 
northern terminal at Montreal. 


CUNARD LINE TAKES OVER 
UPTOWN PIER FACILITIES 

For the first time in more than 40 years, 
the Cunard Line will have no docking facili- 
ties in the Chelsea area of New York’s North 
River. On May 1 the line occupied Pier 92 
at West 52nd Street, supplementing present 
operations at Pier 90. The new pier, which 
was altered at a cost of $250,000, is about the 
same size as Pier 90, which was built in 1936 
to accommodate the Queen Mary. The south 
side of the new pier can be used as an emer- 
gency berth for both Queens, although plans 
call for the world’s largest liners to continue 
to dock at Pier 90. The line’s other ships will 
use both piers, with the new pier also being 
employed for various Cunard freight ships. 


INTER-LINE AGREEMENT OPENS 
TWO-CARRIER GLOBAL FLIGHTS 

An agreement concluded by Northwest Air- 
lines and Scandinavian Airlines System makes 
possible a complete round-the-world trip for 
air passengers. The compact, which will be 
operative in both directions, calls for con- 
nections to be made at New York or Tokyo. 
The global trip became possible when SAS 
was authorized to close the gap on its segment 
by flying between Bangkok and Tokyo. The 
overall fare will be slightly above $1,600. 
Northwest flies from New York westward 
across the United States to Tokyo while SAS 
flies from Tokyo through the East across 
Europe to New York. 


SKY HIGH CREDIT INTRODUCED 

FOR AIR TRAVELERS IN FLIGHT 

‘ Under special arrangements recently con- 
cluded between United Air Lines and Western 
Union, passengers can now charge telegrams 
sent in flight. The new service enables travel- 
ers to wire messages en route without pre- 
payment on special blanks supplied by the 
stewardess. The message is filed at the next 
landing and the bill goes to the sender’s 
address. 
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Travel Ticker Tape 


NEWEST, FASTEST AMERICAN LINER 
TO BE LAUNCHED ON JUNE 23 


Drydocked U. S. superliner awaits launching. 


The largest, fastest passenger ship ever 
built in the United States will take to the water 
Saturday, June 23, after she is christened 
United States. The 51,500-gross-ton vessel will 
have accommodations for 2,000 passengers 
and a crew of 1,000. The United States Lines 
superliner will be 980 feet long and have a 
maximum speed in excess of 30 knots. The 
liner, shown here in a specially constructed 
drydock at Newport News, will displace the 
America, the line’s present flag ship, as the 
largest American flag vessel. The United States 
will enter North Atlantic service in the sum- 
mer of 1952. Instead of being built on the 
conventional inclined ways, the ship was 
constructed in a drydock which at launching 
time will be flooded, allowing the liner to float 
free and be towed to an outfitting dock for 
completion. 


A CALENDAR OF 
COMING EVENTS 
June 7-8: BUCKHANNON, W. VA.., 
Central West Virginia straw- 
berry festival. 
June 10: SAN DIEGO, CALIF., Pacific 
power boat regatta. 
June 12-13: PHILADELPHIA, PA., An- 
nual flower show at City Hall. 
June 15-17; BURLINGTON, VT., State 
trap shoot. 
June 16-17; ROCKY HILL, CONN., 
State pistol championship. 

June 20-Aug. 20: VAXJO, SWEDEN, 
Exhibition of Swedish glass. 
June 21-22: MIDDLEBURG, VA., An- 
nual Garden Club of Virgina 
lily show at Community House. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS GIVE 
VALUABLE TRAVEL INFORMATION 
A new 184-page book issued by Pan Am 
ican World Airways gives 13,501 facts abe 
points on the airline’s global system. Includ 
in the illustrated paper-bound publication a 
facts about what to see, do, wear and ta 
home from more than 900 places on six ce 
tinents. New Horizons may be obtained 
$1.00 a copy from the airline. Other recent! 
issued publications of interest to the travel 
are New York State Vacationlands and Ch 
dren’s Camps in New York State, both ava 
able from the New York State Department 
Commerce, Albany. A list of Fishing Acco 
modations in Pennsylvania has been issued | 
the Department of Commerce in Harrisbut 
and a compilation of tourist accommodatio 
available in most of Canada can be obtain 
through Canadian National Railways. 


FIRST GOURMET FESTIVAL 
URGES BETTER AMERICAN CUISINI 
America’s first Gourmet Festival was ¢ 
maxed recently at New York City’s Chambo 
restaurant with arrival of the chef from Mz 
im’s in Paris. Following a series of visiti 
chefs from famed eating houses, the Frer 
cook supervised preparation of meals du 
cating those served aboard Pan America 
President flight from New York to Pai 
As food supervisor for the airline, Maxir 
chef urged more imagination with Americ 
dishes. The lengthy Gourmet Festival its 
was designed to call greater attention to | 
art and enjoyment of better cooking. 


NEW CANADIAN COASTAL-VESSEL 
TO BEGIN SERVICE IN MID-JUNE 
Designed to accommodate 1,500 day pass 
gers and between 130 and 150 cars, | 
6,787-ton Princess of Nanaimo will en 
service on Canadian Pacific’s 40-mile V 
couver-Nanaimo run in mid-June. Equipy 
with public spaces for an observation roc 
lounges, restaurant and coffee bar, the sl 
reaches a speed of eighteen-and-one-half knc 


PAA INCREASES ROME SERVICE 

Effective June 1, Pan American World A 
ways adds.a second weekly flight from N 
York to Boston to Rome by way of Nice. 1 
new flight brings to five the number opera 
by the line to the Italian capital, three tin 
by way of Paris and twice by the Rivi 
city. 


DIRECT FRANKFURT FLIGHTS BEGL 

Through flights between New York « 
Frankfurt were started May 2 by Air Frar 
The Constellation service departs New Y 
Wednesdays at 7 p.m. and will arrive in 
German city at 6:10 p.m. on Thursdays ai 
a short refueling stop in Paris. 


WHERE IN THE WORLD WG Ge 


ie 


ix-Week Summer Session Stresses 
scandinavian and French Culture 
‘Two intensive courses, one in the political 
id social institutions of Scandinavia and 
ae on France, will be the keynote of a six- 
eek European session sponsored by the New 
ghool for Social Research under the leader- 
lip of Dr. Arvid Brodersen and Dr. Saul K. 
adover, both of the college faculty. The tour, 
hich is open to all adults, is based at $925 
r those crossing by boat and $950 for those 
referring plane passage. The European pro- 
am starts with arrival in London July 15, 
re a day and a half of sightseeing is pro- 
ded. Next on the itinerary i is Esbjerg for a 
ry, before arrival in Copenhagen. From July 
) to August 1, the group will study in Humel- 
ak near Copenhagen. At the conclusion of 
Scandinavian course, the party will visit 
Babar, Dusseldorf and Frankfurt en route 
Paris, where the second course will be held 
om August 6 to 24. Up to four points of 
edit will be allowed students successfully 
mpleting the courses. Students departing 
; ship leave New York July 7 and start the 
turn voyage August 25. Plane passengers 
ave New York July 13 and depart for Eu- 
pe August 31. Several optional excursions 
we been arranged. 


alian Motorcoach Trip 

weeps Lofty Mountain Ranges 

A nine-day bus tour of the Dolomites and 
e Swiss Alps will be operated on an inde- 
mdent basis from July through September 
CIT Travel Service. Starting in Venice, the 
nerary calls for two days at Cortina D’Am- 


720 where Mount Cristallo and Tre Croci © 


188 are seen before taking the scenic Dolo- 
ites Road to Bolzano. Leaving Bolzano, the 
ting, which is priced from $140 to $219, 
osses Stelvio Pass, Europe’s highest, to St. 
oritz. Vacationers will also visit Menaggio, 
ke Como, Lugano, Lucarno and Stresa. 
om this ia city visits will be made to the 
rromean Islands, the Lake District and 
lan. A day at leisure will be allowed in 
th St. Moritz and Milan and a free after- 
Pp at Cortina D’Ampezzo. 


ie ee-Hour Excursion Spotlights 
le Isle and Windsor, Canada 
A short, three- hour excursion to Detroit’s 
ighboring Belle Isle and Windsor, Canada, 
an ideal break for the transient with time 
‘spare or for the visitor in the automobile 
. Starting at 1:30 p.m. daily from June 
‘ough September, the group goes through 
> downtown section of Detroit across the 
nbassador Bridge to Windsor, where a short 
-over is permitted for shopping. Return- 
to Detroit through the Detroit-Windsor 
= you proceed to Belle Isle. Within this 
-acre park are located the zoo, aquarium, 
rticultural building and gardens. Rate for 
} pring is $3.00. 


Special Rates In Effect 
For Summer Fun Weeks 


Summer ice skating is popular at Sun Valley. 


Special rates have been put into effect for 
a seven-day holiday at Sun Valley. With the 
privilege of starting your holiday on any day 
of the week, the $49 rate includes seven days 
and nights in chalet accommodations, meals, 
swimming, tennis and dancing. The rates will 
remain in effect until the end of September. 
Sun Valley, famous for its winter sports, offers 
the summer vacationer golf, horseback riding, 
fishing, skeet and trap shooting, outdoor ice 
skating, bowling, archery and a scenic chair 
lift ride up Baldy Mountain at a slight charge. 


Mississippi Delta Region Seen 
In Nine-Day Tour of Deep South 
Departing New York’s Pennsylvania Station 
daily, a nine-day independent tour visits New 
Orleans, the Mississippi Gulf Coast, Biloxi 
and Edgewater Park. Two days are spent in 
New Orleans, viewing the Vieux Carre, Chal- 
mette, the new section of the city, and parks, 
gardens and homes, before moving on to 
Biloxi or Edgewater Park for three days of 
fun and relaxation. Priced at $135.97 from 
New York, the Gateway tour is available from 
agents throughout the country. 


Pin-Money Tours Around Honolulu 

For the economy-minded vacationer: in 
Honolulu, a series of independent tours have 
been worked out at a transporation charge 
of twenty cents. Using Hawaii’s fleet of mod- 
ern busses, the dozen itineraries include out- 
ings which cover seaside volcano craters, and 


- the tour moves past war memorials to Pearl 


Harbor. The tours, which begin in Waikiki, 
are available through the Hawaiian Visitors 
Bureau. If the budget can take the blow, side 
trips are available at an additional expense of 
ten cents.: 


Escorted Motor Tours Cover 
New York and New England 

Scheduled to leave New York every Sunday 
from June 17 to October 14, a series of es- 
corted tours will cover historic sites of New 
England and New York. The American Ex- 
press junket, priced at $149.50, moves along 
the shores of Long Island to New Haven, New- 
port, Cape Cod, Buzzard’s Bay, Plymouth 
Rock and Boston. After sightseeing in the 
Massachusetts capital, the tour continues to 
Ipswich, Cape Ann, Marblehead, Gloucester, 
Old Newburyport, Portland, Salem and Rock- 
port. Moving through the White Mountains, 
visits are made to Crawford Notch and then 
through the Green Mountains to Lake Cham- 
plain, Burlington, Plattsburg, Fort Ticonder- 
oga, Ausable Chasm, the Lake George District 
and Albany. A cruise on Lake George is in- 
cluded in the itinerary. Returning to New 
York along the Hudson, stops are made at 
Hyde Park and West Point. 


Motor Tour Spans State 
On Jacksonville-Miami Outing 

A ten-day motorcoach tour covers Florida 
from Jacksonville to Miami Beach with time 
allowed for fun at many stops. Departing 
Jacksonville daily, the outing is priced at 
$120.58, including tax. The itinerary calls for 
visits to Melrose, Orange Springs, Silver 
Springs, where a trip on the glass-bottom 
boat and photo-sub is scheduled, Ocala, Lees- 
burg, Eustis, Mount Dora, Apoka and Or- 
lando. Other highspots in the trip include 
Winter Haven, Auburndale, Lakeland, Tampa, 
St. Petersburg, Sarasota, Ringling Museum, 
Tamiami Trail to Miami Beach, Miami, Holly- 
wood, Fort Lauderdale, Pompano, Deerfield, 
West Palm Beach, Fort Pierce, Melbourne, St. 


Augustine and Marineland. 


Five-Day Normandy Trip 
Adds to French Vacation 

Famed Normandy is visited in a five-day 
overland trip departing Paris every Satur- 
day until September 15. Priced at $67, the 
outing provides an economical way to extend 
your coverage of the French countryside. In- 
cluded in the itinerary are Rouen, Deauville, 
Dives, Cabourg, Caen, Pegasus Bridge, Ouis- 
treham, Lion-sur-Mer, Arromanches, Bayeux, 
Saint-Lo, Coutances, Granville, Avranches, 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Saint Malo. A day is 
left free to enjoy the famous beach at Saint 
Malo. 


Eight-Day Colorado Vacation 
Features Visit to National Parks 
Priced at a minimum of $148.41 from 


‘Chicago, an eight-day vacation includes a 


visit to the Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak 


region with a circle tour of Estes and Rocky ~ 


Mountain National Parks and Denver. The 
Northwestern-Union Pacific package departs 
every Saturday until September 1. 
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Aerial Jaunt Wings Through 
Four Nations on Giant Excursion 

Europe during its most popular season is 
the keynote of a 30-day air excursion through 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy and France. Priced 
at a minimum of $1,218.70 from New York, 
the outing makes its first visit to Brussels, 
where thé Grand Palace, Guild houses, Man- 
neken statue and Notre Dame du Sablon are 
among the sites seen. During the two days 
spent in Geneva a cruise is taken on Lake 
Leman. Interlaken is the headquarters for 
two days and includes an excursion to Grindel- 
wald. A motorboat outing on the Lake of Four 
Cantons highlights the two days spent in 
Lucerne, After two days in Como, the group 
moves to Venice where walking trips and 
gondola outings are used to inspect such 
places as the Doge’s Palace, St. Marks Square 
and Rialto Bridge. Florence and Genoa are 
visited before Nice, Avignon and Paris. 


Nine Island Republics Visited 
During Four-Week Caribbean Trip 
Commencing June 23, a weekly-departure 
air cruise will cover 6,000 miles in 28 days 
at an all-inclusive rate of $498 from New 
York. The vacation may also be started on 
Resort Airlines “Caribbean Caravan” from 
Washington and Miami with fares of $486 and 
$448 respectively. The itinerary provides for 
three stops of a week each in Trinidad, Vene- 
zuela and Haiti. 


Air Package to Florida Resort 
Includes Sightseeing Excursions 

Combining reduced excursion rates with 
package arrangements at leading Miami Beach 
hotels, Eastern Airlines has put into effect an 
outing series which will continue until Sep- 
tember 30. The reduced air transportation 
may be used either with or without a stay 
at one of the cooperating hotels. The package 
is based on six days and seven nights at one 
of the hotels and range from $22 to $59.50 
a week for two in a room. All tours include 
transportation to and from the airport, and 
a sightseeing trip around Miami, Miami 
Beach, Coconut Grove and environs which 
may be taken on the day of the vacationer’s 
choice. Choice of either a launch cruise 
around Miami or a fishing trip is included. 
If a stay of more than one week is desired, 
arrangements for longer vacations maybe 
made at time of booking. Excursion fares, 
which are good for sixteen days, are $130.64, 
including tax, from New York to Miami. Air 
coach fare, which may also be used in con- 
nection with the package, is $122.71, includ- 
ing tax. Cooperating hotels include Atlantic 
Towers, Delmonico, Lombardy, Monte Carlo, 
President Madison, Robert Richter, Roney 
Plaza, Saxony, Sea Gull, Shore Club and 
Sorrento. 

Residents on the New York-Miami route 
may join tours at any point, with propor- 
tionate adjustment of fares. 


Air Tour of Northwest Rockies Views Canadian and U. S. Sites 

$283, In the United States the group will visit 
Many Glacier, Swiftcurrent Lake, Blackfeet 
and Chief Mountain Highway. In Canada the 
itinerary covers Waterton Lake National Park, 
Calgary, Banff, Valley of the Bow, Johnson’s 
Canyon, Lake Louise and Lake Moraine. 


A moderately-priced ten-day air tour of the 
Canadian and American Rockies makes use 
of motor coach for close-at-hand sightseeing. 
Departing from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco daily between June 15 and September 5; 
the Thomas Cook and Son outing is priced at 


Bears roam freely on Akimina Highway in Waterton Lakes National Park, Alberta, Canada. 
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a 
Rocky Mountain Vacation Is | 
Cool Retreat from Summer Heat => 
Nine days in the Rockies combine a - 
from the “heat coupled with sightseeing 
some of the most spectacular scenery in : 
United States. The United Air Lines vacatic 
may be started from any one of several citi 
with rates ranging from $181.20 from Chie: 
and Milwaukee to $281.60 from Bost 
Flights depart every Friday between June 
and September 7 with the vacation beginni 
in Denver on Saturday. The all-expe 
rate includes visits to Estes Park, Canyo 
of the Big Thompson River, Rocky Mout 
tain National Park, the Continental Divi 
Fall River Pass, Milner Pass, Grand Lak 
Berthoud Pass, Lookout Mountain, throug 
Lariat Trail into Denver. Other sites ii 
clude a-trip to the summit of Pikes Peal 
aa Mineral Springs, Pike National F 
Colorado Springs, ancient worshippin 
nid) of the Ute Indians, the Will Roge 
Shrine of the Sun at the summit of Cheyenr 
Mountain, South Cheyenne Canyon and Seve 
Falls, A day at leisure is provided for in 
vidual inspection of Estes Park and a day. @ 
a half in Colorado Springs. 


Scandanavian Vacation Includes 2 
Sea Cruise to Land of Midnight Sun 
A 46- day air vacation which features” 
twelve-day cruise aboard the Stella Polar 
to the North Cape and Norwegian fjords” 
available through Pan American World A 
ways from $1,759.15. Departures are 
uled from New York June 20, July 4 Ir 
July 18. Highlights of the outing include fi 
days in London, the cruise, two days i in 
four in Stockholm, three days each in Copei 
hagen and Amsterdam, two days in Bruss 
and two days in Paris. Among the other a 
tractions of the junket are a trip on the Ber, 
Mountain Railroad to Geilo, a train : 
through the forests of eastern Norway © 
Karlstad, a visit to Linkoping, a steamer t 
through the Gota Canal and a motor 
through the Swedish chateau country. 
visits are made to Hamlet’s castle at | 
borg, the Hague, Bruges, Ghent and Versail. 


Two-Week Caribbean Air Cruise 
Covers Four Popular Islands B: 

Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Haiti at 
Jamaica are visited during a two-week al 
cruise priced at $486.70 including tax, fr 
New York or $384.92, tax included, 


on Friday from New York or caudal A 
Miami. The itinerary calls for sightseeing” 


on Sacae evenings near Port-au-Primt 
Plenty of free time is provided to enjoy t 
comforts of your hotel, for shopping, or f 
just plain relaxing. a 
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Third Largest Liner Serves 
As Hotel for Month-Long Junket 

The third largest liner afloat, the Liberté, 
vill serve as a hotel for the main part of a 
pecial 31-day cruise leaving New York July 
}. Visiting France, Norway, Scotland and 
ingland, prices range from $850. In some 
ases, when the itinerary calls for the party to 
92 on land overnight, hotels are used but 
daggage and other items may always be left 
iboard the steamer. With the arrival at Le 
favre July 10, the program moves into high 
sear. Three days are spent in Paris where 
xcursions visit the highlights of the French 
sapital. After a day at sea, the group calls at 
Bergen for thirteen hours before again put- 
ing to sea for two days. A day is devoted 
o Craigendoran and Edinburgh, Scotland. 
sightseeing trips through Normandy and Brit- 
an are next on the agenda, with Mount St. 

ichel and Dinard completing the Continental 
yortion of the junket. In England, the group 


nspects Southampton, Isle of Wight, Bright- 


m, and London during a five day period. 
Departure for New York is scheduled on the 


Week Long Great Lakes Cruise © 
Can Be Started at Any Port 

The Great Lakes are the sea road to con- 
venient fun in a seven-day cruise which may 
9 started at any port of call of the South 
American. The minimum price of $119.50 of- 
ers the traveler the privilege of starting the 
ruise from the most convenient point and con- 
luding at that port. The trip series starts June 
16 and continues until August 31, covering the 
Lakes from the westernmost limits of Superior 
‘0 the eastern tip of Erie. A typical itinerary 
might start from Buffalo, with sailings on 
Saturday, and visit Cleveland and Detroit on 
Sunday, arrive at Mackinac Island and move 
hrough St. Mary’s River past Soo Locks on 
Monday. Munising and Houghton are reached 
on Tuesday with Duluth the next stop the 
following day after passing through Kewee- 
naw Waterway. Departing Duluth, the ship 
again passes the Soo Locks, leaves St. Mary’s 
River and enters the St. Clair River. Detroit 
s the last landfall on Friday with return to 

uffalo scheduled for Saturday. At Buffalo, 
7 age trip to Magara F alls i is available for 


G os During Seven-Day Cruise 
_ Designed for the vacationer with limited 
ime, a seven-day cruise through French Can- 
ada is highlighted with visits to Montreal, 
é uebec, Murray Bay, Tadoussac, St. Lawrence 
tiver and the Saguenay River. Priced from 
02, Canada Steamship Line’s Richelieu 
ruise departs Montreal every Monday at 
: :30 a.m. The ship serves as your hotel dur- 
aie ayane: 


Guatemala City Outing 
Features Four Days in Capital 

Havana, Antigua and Guatemala City share 
honors during a seventeen-day cruise tour of 
the Caribbean which departs New York every 
Friday. Priced from $385, the United Fruit 
Company’s tropical cruise calls first at Hav- 
ana, where two and a half days are left free 
for exploration of the Cuban capital while 
the ship serves as the hotel. A day is spent 
at Puerto Cortes, Honduras, before the craft 
moves to Puerto Barrios in Guatemala. In 
lieu of maintenance on the ship while the ship 
is in port from Sunday morning until Wednes- 
day evening, passengers are taken on a trip 
to Guatemala City and Antigua. Expenses, 
including hotel accommodations involved in 
this excursion, are included in the cruise fare. 
The ship is scheduled to dock at New York 
Monday afternoon. Optional side trips are 
available at Havana and Puerto Cortes. 


European Music Fete Trip Slated 
Particularly designed for the music lover 
is a 52-day junket, priced at $1,203, leaving 
New York June 28 aboard the Georgic. Attrac- 
tions which will be viewed by the group 
include the Salzburg Festival, the Wagner 
Festival at Bayreuth, Rome’s open-air opera, 
and the performances at the Opera Comique 
and Grand Opera House in Paris. New York 
radio station WABF-FM is the sponsor. 


Variety of Short Cruises 
Spice Visit to New York City 

A variety of short cruises can be used to 
add fun to a New York vacation or by the city 
dwellers to escape the heat of summer. A 
three-hour cruise around Manhattan Island 
operates twice daily until October 29. Adult 
fare is set at $2.30. The Statue of Liberty 
boat leaves the Battery for the national monu- 
ment on the hour daily, with fare costing 70 
cents. The world’s longest nickel boat ride, 
the Staten Island Ferry, sails from the Battery 
across the Upper Bay to St. George, Staten 
Island, at frequent intervals. Excursions to 
playgrounds near the city include the Meseck 
Line sailing from the Battery to Playland in 
Rye, and the Wilson Line boats, leaving from 
the same pier twice daily, to Rockaway Beach, 
Long Island. Longer trips are offered by the 
Hudson River Day Line, leaving West 42nd 
Street, to Indian Point and Bear Mountain 
($1.55 weekdays, $1.80 Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays), West Point and Newburgh 
($2.00) and Poughkeepsie ($2.50). The Sut- 
ton Line also offers excursions to Bear Moun- 
tain from Battery Place and West 42nd Street 
at a cost of $1.50. Moonlight sails are offered 
Friday and Saturday: evenings at 9 p.m. by 
the Hudson Day Line and the Sutton Line for 
$1.50. The Wilson Line has moonlight ex- 
cursions the same evening from June through 
September. 


Southern Europe and Israel Are Focal Points for 54-Day Outing 


France, Switzerland, Italy and Israel com- 
bine for a memorable vacation in a 54-day 
outing. Sailing from New York on the America 
July 21 and returning September 12, the tour 
visits Paris for three days, Lucerne for three 
days and Florence for one day. Three days 
are spent in Rome and a single day in Naples 
before the group arrives in Haifa. During the 
eighteen days in the Jewish state, visits are 


made to Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Rehovot, Negev, 
the Plain of Sharon, Haifa, Emek, Tiberias, 
Nazareth, Safad and Upper Galilee. Priced at 
$1,575 cabin class and $1,995 first class, the 
tour visits Marseilles and returns to Paris for 
a day of leisure in the French capital before 
boarding a special train for Le Havre. The 
return voyage gets under way September 6 
aboard the America. 


Ben Yehuda Road in Jerusalem has some of most modern apartments, business houses in city. 
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Having Sailed Twice Around the World Alone, | 
Captain Pidgeon Prepares to Hoist Sail as ; 


O* THE SHELVES of many a library you 
will find worn copies of a famous travel 
book: Around The World Single-Handed, by 
Harry Pidgeon. This book was written by a 
little man who ranks with the famed dis- 
coverers and sailormen of history—in all 
history, he is the only man who has sailed 
twice, single-handed, around the world. 

Today, at 80 years of age, Captain Harry 
Pidgeon is working on a new yawl and plans 
to shove off on yet another world-circling 
cruise soon. 

Captain Pidgeon, who has been following 
the great circles since he was a youngster of 
52, has been without a sea-going yawl since 
his now world-famed Islander was wrecked in 
a 100-mile-an-hour New Hebrides hurricane 
in January, 1948. 

He and his wife, daughter of a square- 
rigger captain, were on what was to have been 
Pidgeon’s third world-circling voyage in his 
yawl. They escaped with little more than their 
lives—and a stout vow to build another yawl. 

That boat, a sleek replica of Pidgeon’s be- 
loved Islander, is today nearly ready to be 
launched. She’s a little smaller—a 26-footer 
—but Pidgeon explains that’s because his wife 
thinks it will be easier for him to handle in 
stormy weather. 

They have been living aboard the sloop 
Aeolus while building their next sea-going 
boat. A Pasadena admirer of the doughty old 


_. sea dog gave him the Aeolus because “Cap- 


tain Harry Pidgeon won’t be happy living on 
land until this new boat is finished”. ~ 

The new yaw/ is still unnamed, and though 
friends have suggested calling her “Jslander 
IT’, Captain Pidgeon says that’s out. 

“There’ll never be but one Islander,” he says 
with fond remembrance. “‘No, it wouldn’t be 
right.” 

It was to visit Captain Pidgeon that I re- 
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Spirit 
of a 


Sailor 


By Gordon L’ Allemand 


cently went down to San Pedro harbor. As 1 


walked along the rows of fine schooners, yawls, 
sloops, and ketches moving gently in their slips 
at the California Yacht Anchorage, many 
thoughts raced through my mind. To me and 
other uncounted grownups and youngsters this 
little man is a symbol of adventure, of honest 
wonderlust, of the ingrained desire of all of 
us to travel to places beyond the horizon. 

In 1928 the International Olympic Commit- 
tee, meeting in Amsterdam, conferred three 
diplomas and gold medals upon men of that 
time for outstanding athletic achievement 
against great odds. One award and gold medal 
went to Charles Lindbergh for flying the At- 
lantic; the second went to the French adven- 
turer, Alain Gerbault, for sailing around the 
world in Firecrest. The third was presented to 
a former Iowa farm boy, carpenter, itinerant 
photographer—Harry Pidgeon, for sailing 
alone around the world in 1921 in his 34-foot 
yawl Islander. 

Many of the startlingly beautiful passages in 
Harry Pidgeon’s book ran through my mind 
as I approached the Aeolus. I turned down a 
walkway and there was Captain Pidgeon stand- 
ing in the cockpit of the Aeolus with a blue- 
print and tools in his arms. 

When I explained about my telephone con- 
versation and TRAVEL magazine, he was 
pleased, stuck out a small, work-gnarled hand. 
I held his hand for a moment as I studied the 
small, frail man. His hair was close-cropped 
white beneath a brown cloth hat. His eyes 
sparkled blue, an his slow smile was con- 
tagious. 

As he helped me aboard with camera cases 
and tripod, he said, “Come below, the missus 
is getting hot soup ready for lunch. Got her 
working a bit. We'll talk here before we walk 
over beyond those buildings where I’m build- 
ing the new boat.” 
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Mrs. Pidgeon was ironing in the snug little 
cabin. She is a small, dark woman with bound: 
less energy. We sat around the cabin table for- 
ward while she ladled out bowls of steaming 
clam chowder from an iron pot on the ship: 
mate range. ; 

“Islander’s wreck in the New Hebrides?” 
recalled the captain. “Thirty years we'd sailed 
together, Islander and I. Built every stitch of 
her from truck to keel right here on the shores 
of San Pedro bay. But the weather on that last 
trip was bad all the way. . 

Captain Pidgeon nodded” over his soup. He 
ate neatly, slowly. He doesn’t smoke, drink 
liquor or even coffee. Said he, “It was a lon, 
haul down to the New Hebrides. We i 
Espiritu, Santo Island, on a Friday. I h 
wanted to hit Luganville, but I didn’t have 2 
chart of the islands. a 2 

“Tt was hurricane weather. I decided 
anchor and go ashore for information. So we 
headed into an almost landlocked bay called 
Hog Harbor, and dropped anchor inshore an 
just outside the submerged coral heads. A ga 
was blowing by midnight, but we went to sleep 
in our bunks—and about three o’clock in tht 
morning a terrible noise woke us— 

“That hurricane had broken our steel anchot 
chain,” said Mrs. Pidgeon. “We were washing 
ashore to the rocks and pounding out 
Islander’s bottom on sunken coral heads. The 
wind was ripping the fronds off the palms and 
filling the air. It was awful—the noise.” 

“Islander kept pounding on those coral 
heads,” he continued, “as the wind swept ui 
ashore. I tried to get sail up and maybe cla 
off the shore. But the wind just ripped the 
canvas to ribbons. , 

“Finally the Islander was hurled lunging 
over the coral reef inshore and hit bottom, 
pitching us into rough water up to our necks. 
Islander leaned over, her broken main 


Trave 


eine, a Aashlight ona ees got ailicre. 
uddled under the palms 1 in the wind and driv- 
ng rain until dawn.” 

The following day a hospitable plantation 
roprietor got out a large motor launch 
panned by six natives, and took Captain Pid- 
eon and his “crew” along the coast to recon- 
joiter the broken Islander. She was lying on 
er side far inshore, the restless sea pouring 
n and out of a great hole in her bottom. 

With saddened heart, Captain Pidgeon took 

ff whatever remained, cast a last look at his 
ld friend of many voyages, and headed back 
lown the coast to Luganville, 35 miles distant. 
\fter a week’s wait they were fortunate enough 
9 obtain passage back to San Francisco aboard 
| tramp steamer—the only vessel that had put 
nto Luganville for six months. 
Back in California, Harry Pidgeon and his 
vife were lost ashore at the home of his brother 
n mountain-rimmed Burbank, California. But 
kindly fate came to the rescue of the Ancient 
fariner. A well-to-do Pasadena sportsman and 
idmirer who had read Pidgeon’s book, and 
een newspaper accounts of the wreck, con- 
acted him. He gave the plucky couple his old 
5-foot sloop Aeolus which had long been an- 
hored at the California Yacht Anchorage in 
jan Pedro.: js \ 

_ Overjoyed at living on the “water” again, 
japtain Pidgeon and his wife moved imme- 
liately aboard the Aeolus. They began plan- 
ing to make another boat, designed to their 
xact plans, small enough to handle easily, 
trong and sturdy and to map out a long 
oyage. 
Harry Pidgeon spent his youth on an Iowa 
arm. Restless, he went to California, and later 
0 Alaska. There he hunted, fished and photo- 
raphed. Energetic, a ed photographer, 


armer, carpenter, he went south again to roam 
he west and eventually settled in California. 
or many years he was a guide and photog- 
apher i in California National parks. 
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In 1919 he decided to build a little ship and 
sail alone around the world, He found a spot 
on the shore of an inlet in San Pedro harbor, 
got some boat plans, tools and lumber, and in 
eighteen months had built, launched and 
equipped his /slander. Ever after, he spoke of 
himself and his beloved boat as “We.” 


For months he trained himself in ocean nayi- 
gation by cruising around the California 
coastal islands, Catalina and the Santa Bar- 
bara group. He used a textbook, Navigation, 
by Harold Jacoby, and The American Practical 
Navigator, by the United States Hydrographic 
office. He had two compasses, two sextants, a 
protractor, parallel rule, dividers and a taffrail 
log. He worked hard at learning seamanship 
during those short coastal cruises. 


In all the /slander’s voyaging she has never 
had a radio or an auxiliary motor. He carried 
100 gallons of water, a supply of dry staples, 
and fresh vegetables. He lived much on fish 
and the islands as he voyaged along. His little 
ship sailed at night, mostly while he slept 
peacefully below—-sail shortened and balanced, 
the tiller lashed so that she kept a compass 
course alone. 

At the age of 55 Pidgeon once planned to 
retire ashore. But he could not resist cruising 
the long California coast. Then at a sudden 
idea he demasted the /slander and shipped her 
across the U. S. to Long Island Sound. He 
worked and cruised there seven years—always 
a bachelor—then in 1932 took a cruising jaunt 
along the string of West Indies islands. 

He stayed around Long Island Sound into 
the years of World War II. It was there that 
he met his wife and married her in 1944. 
They lived much of the time aboard Islander 
and came to California in July, 1947. 

And this courageous man still sparks an 
undying spirit and.love of adventure so strong 
that at the age of 80 he is building with his 
own hands a new boat for new travels—and 
perhaps his final sea voyage before the last 
trip of all.@ 


Captain Pidgeon and wife hope to build craft to equal famed Islander shown on page 24. 
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jor Americans 


MOE AnD MONE Americans are “dis- 

covering” Belgium. In fact, travel 
to Belgium has Weceascd 40% in a 
single year! There’s a reason. Belgium 
is a land of gracious Old World charm, 
fine architecture, medieval castles, every 
variety of beautiful scenery, art galleries. 
interesting and unusual crafts, excellent 
restaurants and hotels. And you can see 
and do so much with so little effort and 
trouble—distances are short, transporta- 
tion is fast and very modern, the people 
friendly and forward-thinking. 


COME THIS 
YEAR 


Pageants, ex- 
hibitions, festi- 
vals —all con- 
tribute to your 
enjoyment. 
Yorn Lie 
charmed by the 
Belgian sea- 
coast; the pic- 
turesque towns 
and villages; the 
fascinating art 
cities; the neat, 
lovely country- 
sides. 


Belgium is only 14 hours from New 
York via SABENA Belgian Airlines. 
Direct service, New York-Brussels, in 
luxurious, pressurized DC-6’s. 


For full particulars about Belgium's hotels, 
transportation, etc., see your Travel Agent, g 
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DESIGNS FOR TRAVEL 


Summer Means: KEEP COOL IN 


Three piece outfit by Dorothy 
Cox in M. & W. Thomas 
Panama cloth is crisp, wrinkle- 
resistant men’s wear cotton 
suiting. Strapless camisole top 
under classic jacket makes 
suit tops for sunning or danc- 
ing. Rich red and brown plaid 
is final touch. Hat by Betmar; 
shoes by Hill & Dale; case by 
Frances Denney. 


This pretty cotton combines a touch 
of old-fashioned with up-to-the- 
minute styling. Frock of navy Wam- 
sutta lustersheer is strapless, hoop- 
skirted day-into-date dress designed 
* by Margaret Newman. Dress has 
underskirt of red and blue dotted 
swiss with detachable hoop ~ and 
brief bolero for town coverage. 
Shoes are by Andrew Geller. 


Gown designed by Celia 
Phillips in Max Mandel’s 
pale blue point d’esprit 
has ruffles and very full 
is of same 
»» sheer cotton by Bernard 

Lang. Double woven 

cotton evening gloves 
are by Dawnelle. 


skirt. Fan 


Perfect ensemble for the sun 
is Charles Nudelman’s bloom- 
er sheath strapless bathing . 
suit in brown cotton coordi- 
nated with brief redingote in- 
Hope Skillman’s A-Tisket-A- 
Tasket brown and green nov- 
elty pique. Outfit is perfect 
for any Maid of Cotton—a 
title Jeannine Holland, model 
in these pictures, has won. 


\ 


In this beautiful dress by Jacquelyn 

Ross done in lustrous Layton and 

Blumenthal woven checked cotton 

damask, any girl’s a fashion queen. 

Strapless sheath dress is teamed 

with cover-up jacket featuring jut- 

ting hip panels, transforming dress 

from daytime glamour to dancing 

mood. Hat is by John Frederics, 
jewelry by Arthur King. 5 eae 
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mprobable view can become a prize-winner. 


‘AMHO WOULD EVER photograph a traffic 
WV sis at night? It’s about as un-photo- 
enic as a black cat in a coal bin—or so it 
sems at first glance. But unsatisfied with first 
lances, photographer Roland R. Laursen 
ent back for a second glance—and a third. 
hen he came out, he had a. prize-winner, 
tarlites, reproduced here. 

‘It is a time exposure—two seconds on Super 
X film, at £5.6. The four-pointed star effect 
as created with a small piece of window 
sreen in front of the lens. 

‘This willingness to take a seed look is 
haracteristic of prize-winners. Laursen, who 
ves in Los Angeles and uses a Pacemaker 
peed Graphic camera, won third prize with 
tis shot in the non-professional class of the 
950 Graflex contest just concluded. 

Tf you would like to try for this “starlite” 
fect, get a hunk of old chicken wire. The 
lore pieces held before the lens, the more 
oints on the “stars” formed by the street 
chts. Try it and see. 

How To Buy a Camera 
“What is the best camera on the market 
iday ?” 

‘We started last month by describing six 
ypes of subjects, and the cameras to fit them. 
flow let’s complete the list with nine more, 
aking up, one by one, pes of ee you 
lay want to shoot. a, 
Cano Suorts. For filming Ecce un- 
wares, the 35mm type of camera is still the 
riginal candid camera par excellence. With 
he aid of an accessory “angle viewfinder” it 
3 easy to fool a subject by seeming to point 
he camera away from him. A fast f2 or {1.5 
sns brings into range otherwise impossible 
hots in night clubs, subways, theatres, 
hurches—or in a living room by ordinary 
ight. Without recourse to conspicuous flash- 
ulbs, you can shoot almost anything if there 
s light enough to see it. 

Also useful in candid Siccaply is ‘the 
mall, reflex type of camera, single-lens or 

ouble-lens, but it is bulkier and less con- 
ealable.. 

HunTinc AND Fisuzic, Rae the sportsman, 
m sea or land, a telephoto lens is essential. 
ortability also is important. These two re- 
juirements “are met by the _precision- 
5mm cameras which have interchangeable 
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VACABOND CAMERA 


By Will Lane 


Key to Prize Pictures: Look Again 


lenses. Only the more expensive cameras have 
this feature: the Leica, Contax, Canon, Nikon, 
Praktiflex and Rectaflex. For filming distant 
game and birds, a five-inch lens, or longer, is 
advised. 

LANDSCAPES AND Scenic Views. A large 
negative size helps to obtain good, sharp defi- 
nition. For this reason, some simple, folding 
cameras—even old-fashioned ones—using film 
about 314 x 414 inches often do better than 
some of the classy miniature jobs. Features 
such as the coupled range-finder, a fast shutter 
or a high-aperture lens all cost money. But 
landscapes often are shot at around fll and 


1/50th second—well within reach of the 
humblest box camera. 
Many scenes, however, include distant 


mountains and buildings. The use of a long- 
focus lens in such cases increases the size of 
the distant objects, and to accommodate such 
a lens we need a press type or a view camera. 

NEWSPAPER PHOTOGRAPHY. This requires 
a camera equipped with a solenoid synchro- 
nizer for flash shots at all speeds, and a cou- 
pled range-finder for rapid focusing. The 
Kalart camera is the most modern design. 
Most newspapers use 4 x 5 inch cameras such 
as the Speed Graphic and Busch Pressman. 

MacazInE PHotocraPHy. The twin lens 
reflex, usually the Rollei, is standard equip- 
ment. Many magazine men carry two—for 
color and for black and white. In addition, 
they often use a press camera or a press-view 
camera such as the Pacemaker Speed Graphic 
or Linhof Technika. This type includes the 
features of the press camera plus the view 
camera’s adjustable lens board and back. 

Press PHOTOGRAPHY IN CoLor. For color, 
a 4x 5 camera has become a must. Although 
many staff men rely on their Rolleis for 214- 
inch color transparencies, free lance contrib- 
utors will find readier acceptance if they shoot 
4 x 5s. 

Some editors are indifferent to small stuff. 
The 35mm color shot seldom gets considera- 
tion. The National Geographic magazine and 
a few lesser markets, such as the Leica 
monthly, are the only publications I know 
willing and able to make eo ecuans from 
this small size. 

ScieNcE PHoTocRAPHY. For closeups of 
small animals, insects, specimens, copying, 
medical photography and photomicrography, 
a single-lens reflex fills the bill. Parallax prob- 
lems are eliminated. Various lenses may be 
interchanged, and supplementary lenses can 
be employed with confidence of accurate fo- 


cusing and exact field of view. For color 
slides, 35mm models include the Praktiflex 
and Kine Exakta. Also there is the Rectaflex, 
Alpa Reflex and Contax Model S. These three 
cameras, new arrivals in the photo world, are 
new designs. In addition to reflex operation, 
they also can be used as eye-level range-finder 
cameras. This double purpose makes them 
about the most versatile of the 35mm cameras 
on the market. 

The lowest priced in this group is the new 
Bosley C. Its lens is not interchangeable, but — 
otherwise it has the features and versatility 
of the others. 

ARCHITECTURE. There is only one type of 
camera for this purpose, and that is a view 
camera, with its adjustable lens board and 
back, by means of which the converging ver- 
tical and horizontal lines of a building may 
be brought into proper relationship in the 
photograph. 

TRAVEL PHotocraPHy. In a survey some 
time ago, I found that the 35mm camera was 
the most popular type of camera for travelers 
who wish to bring home color slides for pro- 
jection. For black and white, the twin lens 
reflex was most popular. 

In the moderate price class, I like the 
Voightlander Vito ($57.50), a 35mm camera 
without a range-finder but with a Color Sko- 
par £3.5 lens, and built-in flash contacts. 


Coun try 


Club 
RAtotel 


California's Newest and Finest 


Swimming Pool—Overlooking Golf Course 
200 Rooms — 40 Kitchenette Apartments 
Unusual Cocktail Lounge and 


Dining Room 


445 N. Rossmore Avenue 
Hollywood 4, Calif. 


Rates from $5.00 Daily $135.00 Monthly 
HO. 9-2701 
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HOP and GO 


COLORFUL HEAD SCARF 
offers protection from wind, 
whether on a cruise or just out 
for a walk. Made of fine wash- 
able rayon in polka dots, solids, 
paisleys, and floral prints, the 
head piece features a non-slip 
device which holds the scarf firm- 
ly in place, eliminating pins, 
clamps and clips. An adjustable 
gripper is fastened at any head 
size. It is a novel day or night ac- 


cessory. 


NEW PICNIC HAMPER 
keeps food hot or cold until serv- 
ing time. Thermally - insulated 
compartments at both ends are 
sealed in durable plastic, provid- 
ing a lightweight covering against 
moisture, mildew, ants and sand. 
Because the food compartments 
are separated, both hot and cold 
items can be carried at the same 
time. Center section contains 
plates, cups and saucers, and cut- 
lery for four. 


COLLAPSIBLE MOTOR 
SCOOTER is designed for easy 
stowing in the luggage compart- 
ment of car, boat or plane. 
Weighing only 50 pounds, the ve- 
hicle folds to 15 x 18% x 24 
inches and is powered by a one- 
and-a-half horsepower ball-bear- 
ing motor, with automatic clutch, 
said to deliver 100 miles on a 
gallon of gasoline at 25 miles an 
hour. The scooter is made in one 
and two cylinder models. 


POCKET-SIZE TRANSLA- 
TOR is made of duraluminum 
and is exactly the same size as a 
passport. The device works at the 
flick of a finger. Simply set the 
indicator under the desired ex- 
pression in English, then flip the 
plaque over and read or show the 
translation. The translating ap- 
paratus is offered. in French, 
Italian and Spanish editions and 
stresses everyday necessities and 
popular phrases. 


REFRIGERATOR BAG keeps your hot food hot or your chilled food cold 
without ice for up to thirty hours. This sturdy, insulated, 18” x Zen. 
bag should get a lot of use on trips or picnics. It is of good- looking, 
non-scuff alligator-pressed vinylite on the outside with a leak-proof 
lining, according to the manufacturer. 


AUTOMOBILE LIGHT offers new safety features as well as convenience 
for the driver making emergency repairs. It plugs into the car’s cigar- 
lighter, throws a bright light that bathes both work and worker in a 
circle of light, yet as a warning flare it can be seen for a great distance 
by approaching vehicles. 
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Dining That’s Differen 


By Richard Kent 


1 Is THE STORY OF A CAFETERIA . . . one of the finest we have ev 
run across. Frankly, we didn’t feel too happy when a parking | 
attendant down in Columbia, South Carolina, recommended Caldwell 


| | Cafeteria in answer to our query “Where’s a really good place to eat? 


Up to then a cafeteria to our understanding was a place where patrot 
served themselves, carried their own trays and in many cases had pret 
dreadful fare. A hearty appetite plus a certain amount of natural cut 
osity urged us on. . 

A pleasant surprise awaits you as soon as you get inside, for at Cal 
wells you may check your hat and coat free of charge. You cannot hel 
noticing the almost complete lack of noise, yet there may be 400 or 5( 
customers at the tables. The interior decoration is modern, natur 
wood finished furniture with soft green colored upholstery. The floot 
terrago stone. The lighting is, of course, indirect. In fact, the who 
place gives you a feeling of ene so often lacking in many publ 
dining rooms. 

We jotted down a few of the items offered at Caldwell’s this parti 
ular day: roast round of beef, 50 cents; fried fresh fish, 35 cent 
chicken pie, 38 cents; fried fresh shrimps, 40 cents; roast beef has 
35 cents; roast turkey and dressing, 45 cents; broiled pork chops, ¢ 
cents. For vegetables we had the choice of fresh turnip greens; butter 
beets; steamed rice; carrots; beans; peas; fresh squash, ete. 

As we recall, our lunch—and it was certainly of ample proportions- 
came to 83 cents and oh! those fluffy hot buttered biscuits. 

‘With such a variety of superbly prepared food, we were curious | 
to which might be called a local favorite. The chicken pie (family styl 
seems tops in popularity, so here is the recipe. 


Chicken Pot Pie 


One large plump boiling fowl 
Four large hard boiled eggs 
One cup ‘sifted cake flour (for pie crust) 
One-half cup vegetable shortening (for pie crust) 
| Salt and pepper to taste 
Clean fowl and simmer in a large saucepan until tender. Chop t 
hard boiled eggs. Separate the chicken meat and bones. Thicken t 
stock with just enough flour for the purpose. Grease a good sized ba 
ing pan, then add the chicken meat and chopped egg. Pour the thic 
ened stock over the meat (about two quarts). Cover with a fairly th 
pie crust, brush liberally with melted butter and bake in a moderé 
over 400° until it is a rich golden brown. 
Note: This recipe serves twelve with ample proportions for all ai 
what’s left over will keep until tomorrow and then taste just as goc 
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Convention of teachers testifies to popularity of cafeteria in Columb 
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y:: NEED’T WORRY about a serious falling 
out between what visiting statesmen call 
the two great branches of the English-speaking 
ae — not, anyhow, among the forty or 
fty millions who are the elder branch. There 
wasn’t enough distrust to put in a newspaper 
headline after Danny Kaye got through here 
last time. Bob Hope has been around most 
of the spring, too, caulking up what seams 
there may be. All summer Kiss Me, Kate will 
inject American sparkle into the English body 
politic from its London theatre; South Pacific 
is promised; and the lift of the heart that 
your transatlantic cousins drew from Okla- 
homa! during the jaded years that followed 
war is a tradition already. Blood is thicker 
han water, as are color and tunes and pretty 
women. 

"Younger artists from America step out from 
the air liners and into the British conscious- 
ness from time to time. During one recent 
week two arrived — Judy Garland and Nellie 
Lutcher, the Negro pianist-singer. Critics 
watched narrowly, these being Americans and 
incalculable. A cue or two was taken from 
1e audience-reaction, no doubt. 
gh- brow critic was comparing the'skill of 
Nellie Lutcher’s voice production to that of 
Kir sten Flagstad. “One song she sang in a 
ice as hard as a bugle. Then, amazingly, 
r a dramatic little piece she changed to a 
vice like a hissing gas jet. This was the old 
iracle — popular songs rendered at the 
ich of great art.” Judy Garland .attempted 
but she got farther. Without apparent 
fort she walked into the British heart, which 
is well defended from outsiders. “This was 
a friendly American “girl,” one man 
‘ote. “No — not much art. But she hushed 
hattering audience to complete devotion. 
success was like that of a younger sister 
er first ball. Mere likableness did it.” 

4 Festival Gates Are Open 

Now that the Festival of Britain is out of 
Wraps and lifts a pretty head on the south bank 

f the Thames, everybody is happier. Work- 
’s strikes, groans from the British Trea- 
4 at the financial | outlay, a cold, rainy, 
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LONDON 
LE IT’ TER 


By Griffin Barry 


delaying spring — all combined against this 
national fling of Britain’s. But at last the 
turnstiles are clicking. It is small as national 
fairs go. The part that will strike you first 
covers only a few city acres — just under 30. 
But if you are a fair-fancier at all, this center- 
piece is something to remember. Planted in 
the heart of an ancient congested city where 
a year ago there seemed not an unoccupied 
square foot of space, the problem was how to 
take advantage of several different kinds of 
space and also how to suggest space where 
there was none. There was’ the ground and 
after that the sky, of course. And there was 
the running river lapping at the base of the 
site. Four years ago the architects and engi- 
neers began to bend over their drawing 
boards. They have produced some uncanny 
visual trickery. The dimensions are all ex- 
ploited — those on the ground, those in the 
air and those in the motion of the great stream. 
Each dimension has its associations and by 
means of them the eye is tempted. Some of 
the vistas are improbable; they stir you 
strangely. They range through space. 
Tour Through the Ages 

The Skylon is the outstanding symbol. 
It is an elegant poised pencil of steel, leaving 
the ground on a slender base, broadening in 
midair and tapering to a point somewhere 
below the clouds. Lighted from within at 
night, it seems to float on no base at all. Are 
you curious about what lies above that — 
about the ether, for instance? Ever felt a 
cosmic wave on your skin? One may reach 
you — faintly — through a queer apparatus 
that crowns a brick tower. Early feelers, these 


-are, from an agé that has barely begun. 


But let us return to something familiar and 
British. That’s the sea age, of course. It was 
principally British and gave way to the air 
age only yesterday. Walk a few hundred yards 
and you are in the days when ‘Britannia ruled 
the waves. A tiered walk has been built over 
the tidal river. Here are replicas of the craft 
that first staked out the empire and the suc- 
cessively different craft that kept it connected 
and functioning through some centuries. The 


.. _ American Artists Captivate British Audiences 


models look spic-and-span as if they were 
about to be off on their errands again. The 
seas are still patrolled by some of the originals 
of these vessels. 

Walk through the ships and out. You 
emerge into a glittering here-and-now. It is 
a sunny day, most likely — so far this ‘has 
been a blue-sky English summer — and here 
under striped awnings on a wide railed plat- 
form are restaurant tables. From the dining 
terrace you see, dimly, the clock-face of Big 
Ben across the hurrying river. Westminster 
Abbey is the other shadowy bulk you see. 


The Street Pageant 

London is filling up! Accommodation for 
strangers is adequate so far. The leisurely 
pageant of the London streets is strange to 
most of the incomers. Groups of them watch 
the free show — the cockaded and scarlet- 
coated guards solemnly pacing before the gates 
of the Foreign Office in Whitehall, the great 
buildings along the Mall where an empire 
is still administered and which look like that. 
the multi-racial visitors from the ends of the 
earth, the plumed and mounted police who 
precede carriages issuing from Buckingham 
Palace on ceremonial days and which may 
carry the sovereigns — or Princess Elizabeth 
and her little boy. 

Heritage from Shaw 

A very expert hoarder of vitality was Irish, 
as it happens — Bernard Shaw. -But Shaw 
says that he learned. the trick after he came 
to live in England. During a quarter of a 
century Shaw dwelt in the unchanging calm 
of the tiny Hertforshire village of Ayot St. 
Lawrence. He willed his house to the nation and 
visitors are abundant there now. But some- 
how sign posts pointing the way through the 
little place have been disappearing at night. 
Villagers are non-commital about these “acci- 


dents” But they are vocal about the pest that 
strangers are. “Too many new faces — too 
much noise,” said Mrs. Jisbella Lyth, post- 


mistress and friend of the playwright. “Mr. 
Shaw was a good quiet neighbor when he was 
alive — but now that he’s gone, the place is 
noisy!” 


Travel Crosswords 
By Ted Shane | 
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Solution to this puzzle will appear in the next issue. 


ACROSS 

1 It has its ups and downs at sea 

8 It’s been falling for newlyweds for years 
15 Tight shoes, tight girdle, or crossing, the 

Sahara without a bottle 

16 What Stalin almost did to the world 

17 Detaoc-ruf tar spart 

18 What hot dogs do in August 

19 It takes jack to make this an awful fool 
22 The Big Fix of the °40s 

23 Kind of track the Mental Limited travels 


on 

24 Two Greek sections found in Philadel- 
phia 

26 It can get to Europe for very little 

28 Favorite joke of the comedians 

30 Precipitate angoras and spaniels 

81 Greeted the orator with a shower of 
ancient cackleberries 

33 Steerage direction 

34 Way Greeks end their letters 

35 Big, black and clumsy—but how they 
can cook! 

37 The Royal Family ,cahn’t move without 
it 

89 This Allen Patiee a lot about the Yankees 

40 After-lunch ham festival 

42 What families do when they multiply | 

45 Best smeller 

46 They’re kicked over before people leave 
home 

51 Phoney silk 

53 Part of the West that isn’t the West 

55 Hard directions for seagoers to take 

56 Eight Yanks who are really jerks about 
Harvard 

57 Devices to see thru 8-foot walls 

59 What you take on a cruise 

60 This man’s inshane 

61 GI four-poster 

62 Pre-hearing-aid queries 

64 You-all know-all this-all Generall 

65 Six tonsils that scream as one 

66 Screwball dauber 

68 Yellow-and-red puppets 

71 A reader’s digest 

74 Indoor sparking places 

75 “Ain’t gonna reign no more!” (See 

Leopold) 

7 DOWN 

I Puffy thing found snorting around the 
azon 

2 Outskirts of Toronto 

3 Little connection 

4 The Wasaches, Rock Candies and Ozarks 

5S America’s rolling home 

6 Men fall to the ground with shaking 
bones pleading for natural blessings 
from Heaven 

7 County seat of Edmund Wilson’s hot 
novel 

8 Stalin’s French Uncle 

9 Silly, isn’t it? 

10 Queen with the shafts 

11 Accumulate, as $$ 

12 Turkey will feel it next Fall 

13 Two-thirds a Red 


Officer seen a lot on TV 

Old-time serial 

What ballplayers hate to do for less 
than $20,000 

Rhyme with reason 

How Gibraltar looks to an ant 

It’s been supporting Ava Gardner for 
years 

What Mao Tse Tung took during the 
Korean war 

Afternoon for a faun 

Bottled djinn, or rum head 

Italian ear nourishment 

Mood, indigo 
New York’s 
(coll.) 

Toid Abynya lovelies 

Sloshes found in the highest and lowest 
circles 

Miss Virginia, No. 1 American 
Established a new bleachhead: fem. 
Man in a builtin furcoat 

John L. Lewis diamonds 

Old Scotch 

Pointed the Queens’ 
don and pushed 
What Ptolemy said when Mrs. 
him 

What Mao did China to Joe 
These are said to be these 

Nice thing for a girl to keep herself in 
Him filled with injpnuity 

Ferryboat and limb sheath 

Firecracker stuff, since the Atom 
Elder Jap Statesman, Korean-assassinated 
Kind of male man 

Sex appeal of the °20s Py 

A bone to pick with Caesar 

State of the lobster and tourist (abb.) 
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Solution to May Puzzle 
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| A TRAVEL ODDITY 


Concrete Farms — 


a pi OF THE STRANGEST farms in the world are being carefully cul 
tivated today near Naperville, Illinois, and Perry, Georgia. 

The proprietors of these farms have little interest in the fertility 0 
the soil. They visit their farms regularly to inspect the principal crop— 
planted ten years ago and still in full bloom—consisting of row on ro} 
of concrete slabs, boxes, and posts. 

The Naperville and Perry farms are but two of a group of lone tal 
research projects to study the behavior of portland cement in concret 
under all the varying conditions of climate, soil and water found ii 
the U.S. a 

The reactions of thousands of test structures including pavement: 
piles, walls, columns, and slabs are being carefully observed. The result 
will provide valuable information on the types of concrete mixes bes 
suited to varying conditions of service, thus making possible eve 
longer-lasting, more economical concrete for our roads, homes, airpom 
—and a thousand and one other uses. 

Scope of the research is nationwide and includes such contrastin 
locations as New England and Florida, the High Sierras of Californi 
and the rolling hills of South Carolina. The long-time study is toda 
being supervised by a committee of outstanding engineers and researe 
scientists in cooperation with the Portland Cement Association. . 

The experimental farms at Naperville and Perry were selected becaus 
the Naperville concrete is subject to severe cycles of freezing and thay 
ing in the winter while the Perry climate is comparatively mild. : 

The performance of\the concrete structures at each one of these r 
search locations has been under close scrutiny since the projects wet 
constructed, and will continue indefinitely. It is intended that scientis 
and engineers 20, 50, 100 or more years from now will be able to refe 
to any of the thousands of hermetically sealed samples of portlan 
cements and aggregates—carefully stored and classified at the Associ 
tion’s new Research and Development Laboratories—to examine th 
specific cement and aggregate used in specimens then under study. 

All of this field research work is being undertaken to accomplish ju: 
one prime result: the collection of information which will make possib! 
even greater durability, strength and long-time economy in concrel 
structures of all kinds. 

It’s quite possible that the concrete for your home, place of busine: 
or recreation is growing out of the information being developed toda 
on the Naperville farm. 


KONTRARY TO A JOCULAR OPINION that the seasons in Paris are deter- 
s mined not by the rise and fall of the thermometer but by the rise 
d fall of French Cabinets, there’s the truism that The Paris Season 


fives every spring at approximately the same time. Nothing so specific - 


n possibly be said about the birth of a Cabinet. If the inception of 
Season is not necessarily regulated by mercury readings, it is at 
st ‘connected with the observance of Easter, a holiday period about 
‘ich the moon dictates the final word. After the chocolate eggs, 
ickens and fish disappear from the candy shops, Parisians are quite 
. to declare The Season officially underway. ~ 
uly 14, the French national holiday, customarily signals the close of 

e Season. By that time, Paris is in the humid throes of summer, 
ools are letting out for the long vacation and shopkeepers are ready 
lock their doors for their annual month-long holiday. When August 
lls around, in normal times, few Parisians have the urge to work 
playing host to visitors. 
However, this year promises to be slightly different. It was not mere 
mcidence that the French capital began observing its 2,000th birthday 
th the debut of The Season. And it will be very surprising in 1951 
The Season doesn’t extend itself right into autumn. Naturally, 
nnual Closing” placards will become more noticeable after Bastille 
y but many owners of small businesses have indicated they intend to 
t short their vacations and cater to the buying tastes of tourists. 


‘ No Shutters This Summer 
It has long been something of a phenomenon to Americans, for ex- 
ple, that so many Left Bank stores closed their shutters at the very 
ae Paris is filled with visitors eager to make purchases. Yankee mer- 
tile shrewdness finds the August closing habit hard to fathom. Per- 
ps this summer sales methods will adhere more closely to New World 
sas of practicability. 
It was apparent after the first few weeks of the bimillenary féte that 
Tisians had adopted the attitude of letting the guests enjoy to the 
lest the birthday party while they, the hosts, took it more or less in 
ide. It was the proper stance.ofa veteran party-giver. 
All the ingredients required for a successful frolic were in evidence. 
w shows bowed in, old ones refurbished themselves, night club im- 
esarios restocked their wine cellars and Latin Quarter caves accentu- 
¢d their bebop to the straining point demanded by admirers of same. 
For the celebrants who prefer less hectic entertainment, art galleries 
both sides of the Seine scheduled an impressive variety of exhibitions. 
In addition, there were the special: events related to the bimillenary 
elf, ‘such as a Mass in the seldom-used chapel of Sainte-Chapelle, a 
asure hunt originating in the Luxembourg Gardens and expositions 
» found in the Grand Palais and at the Parc des Expositions. Bi- 
ekly listings of the special events on kiosks around town assured 
itors of being constantly reminded that Paris easily has as many 
. magnets to its credit as it has years. 
Existentialists Non-Existent? 
4 the risk of disillusioning Paris-bound travelers, it must be stated 
all honesty that one of the tourist “musts” of recent years is rapidly 
pearing in the manner of the American buffalo. Who would have 
eamed a few years back of coming to Paris without meeting, or at 
st having pointed out, a genuine existentialist? Why, it would have 
en akin to passing up a trip atop the Eiffel Tower or an early- 
ning expedition to the market district for onion soup. . 


Paris Post 


By Jess Hassell 


Birthday Extends ‘The Season’ 


But the bare truth is that existentialists, like good new plays by their 
patron saint, Jean-Paul Sartre, are hard to find nowadays. For one 
thing, their philosophy is not as freely discussed now as in years past 
and that means fewer recruits. Some of the diehards are still around 
the St. Germain-des-Prés quarter but they are becoming more subtle in 
their dress and less explosive about their beliefs to the point that it’s 
difficult at times to identify them. Every time a friend comes to Paris, 
a local resident is expected to take him to a sidewalk cafe to watch the 
existentialists go by. Perhaps they still do go by but it’s not easy to 
pick them out. 


New Sightseeing Goal 


Although military authorities would just as soon they wouldn't, tour- 
ists already are making the future site of General Eisenhower’s Supreme. 
Headquarters, Allied Powers, Europe, a target on their sightseeing treks 
around Paris. 

Due to be completed this summer, SHAPE headquarters is only a 
ten-mile drive west of Paris in the direction of Versailles. The 60 acres 
of land in Marly Forest before being given to the Atlantic Pact organ- 
ization formed part of the hunting preserve of the French President. 


' passport to Peace.’ 
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Vacationland 


With A Personality 


By Andre Kostelanetz 


Ww THE QUESTION of a vacation spot 
arises after a season’s busy round of 
concerts, my wife, Lily Pons, and I are divided 
as to where we shall spend our “breather.” 
' She prefers the excitement of Paris, whereas I 
have a little spot almost unknown to tourists 
that I fondly keep to myself for quiet restful 
vacationing. It is a small sea-coast town in 
Holland, not far from the Belgium border, 
where life glides peacefully by day after day 
in a way that is almost removed from this 
century’s world of hustle and bustle. It’s name: 
Yerseke. Its reason for being: oyster raising. 

The whole village looks like a toy replica 
of a grown-up town. Streets are narrow and 
quiet, and the steel gray sea hangs heavy and 
still about the town, while the blocked-off 


oyster beds tranquilly feed the growing oysters. | 


The two spacious, low ceiling inns are the 
lodging choice for travelers, who rarely clut- 
ter up the town. Occasionally a Delhaye glides 
in full of French-speaking Belgians ready for 
a feast of oysters and seafood in the evening 
dusk, to be followed by innumerable rounds 


of Bols (Dutch gin) before the midnight clos- 


ing hour. On the whole, however, the town be- 
longs very much to its populace. 

Last year when I flew to Amsterdam for a 
broadcast, I interrupted my summer schedule 
to return again to Yerseke for a week of 
soothing serenity. I eagerly look forward to 
another visit this summer to my favorite va- 
cation spot. 


AUTO SEAT COVERS 


TO FIT ALL AUTOMOBILES! 


* Choice of full front and e +water. proof and Stain 
Fear. seats covers or split 
tro at. ° Comfortable and Co 
° Decwerat skin effect on e¢ Easy te Beech esantle 
colorful plastic. tles hold securel 
You must be Satisfied or Money Back! Front or rear 
each or FULL SET for $5.00, Order 
now, Enclose payment or pay postman plus postal 
charges, Specify type A or 
R SALES co. Dept. 18-21 
480 Lexington Ave New York 17, N. Y. 


TRAVEL BOOKS — 


RETURN TO PARADISE by James A. 
Michener. 437 pages. $3.50. Random 
House, N. Y. 

Mr. Michener’s newest book roams the South 
Pacific with all the deep emotions of one who 
intimately knows the indescribable splendor 
of a coral-ringed island shimmering in the 
moonlight — and the malaria, jungle rot, 
elephantitis and furious insect life insidiously 
at hand. With at times wistful, but never 
glazed, eyes, Mr. Michener re-views his be- 
loved islands diligently and honestly. His 
chronicles of diverse-sectors are followed by 
fiction stories set in those lands. Unfortu- 
nately, the stories grow progressively worse, 
but his non-fiction accounts hold up through- 
out. Believing the islands strongly connected 
with the Orient despite their geographical 
distances, his opinions, prophecies, tales and 
reportage blend into a skillful and highly 
readable journal. Despite its flaws, Return to 
Paradise stands head and shoulders above 
his Pulitzer Prize-winning Tales of the South 
Pacific. No one who wants to understand bet- 
ter the resurgence of Asia, no one who re- 
members or longs for the isles of the South 
Pacific, indeed, no one who enjoys excellent 
writing, should bypass this work. 


NEW YORK HOLIDAY by Eleanor Early. 
376 pages. $3.75. Rinehart, N. Y. 
Designed to aid the first-time visitor to New 
York City and to open the eyes of the con- 
sistent commuter or most rock-bound resi- 
dent, Miss Early’s latest romp has again suc- 
ceeded. No statistic-laden Baedaker, New York 
Holiday entertains the reader with anecdotes, 
odd briefs that have escaped less curious per- 
sons, and fresh views on the Big City’s ways 
and byways. Reading Miss Early is like 
strolling Manhattan with a garrulous, honest 
friend as a sightseeing assistant. In her casual 
style, she sprinkles information across every 
page, tossing in her comments, sometimes 
caustic, about hotels, restaurants, streets, 
statues and even the general view. Nothing 
fazes her and she leads you from the Stork 
Club to the Bowery without a blush, and in 
high gear all the way. 


FABLED SHORE by Rose Macaulay. 200 
pages. $4.00. Farrar, Strauss, N. Y. 

Just open this book and the end-paper map 
reveals in detail that the fabled shore stretches 
along the Iberian peninsula from the Pyrenees 
to Portugal. Here, along this magnificent 
coastline, Miss Macaulay takes the reader on 
a different kind of expedition — and one 
frequently overlooked by even the most Con- 
tinental traveler. Half-hidden towns, inviting 
coves and anciently beautiful vistas are part 
of this fine trip, with ample time devoted to 
comfortable and relaxed inspection of towers, 
churches and other sites rich with history. 


HOW TQ HAVE FUN IN COPENHAG! 
by Kris Winther. 141 pages. Scandir 
vian Publishing Co., Copenhagen, Di 
Wisely, humorously and intelligently design 
this slim but highly serviceable volume ¢ 
tures the spirit of the visitor to Copenhas 
in search of more than mere museums. Sig 
seeing, open air theatres, sports of all ty 
night life and flower markets are among 
many points concisely covered in this delig 
ful guide. 


| Club Selection: | 


THE LOVE JUNK by Jeanne Perkins i 
man. 312 pages. Appleton - Centu 
Crofts, N. Y. Prices to members: $2. 
Handicapped by its title, The Love Ji 
nevertheless leaps this difficulty with a joy 
bound. Once drawn beyond the first intrigu 
paragraph, you "11 follow the author willin 
through a series of events that again pr 
truth more alluring than fiction. 

The Love Junk is a houseboat or a bai 
depending on your mood, and to live abo 
it Jeanne Perkins abandoned her New Y 
career as a magazine editor, married ex-C 
mander Harry Harman, and cone 
in the Virgin Islands. 

With enough nickels to last them a ¥ 
the honeymooning Harmans initiated a I 
of plans for survival in their idyll. Am 
these was a scheme to build a glass-bott 
boat and haul tourists around. How this st 
fared, as well as the other hopeful cone 
tions they had, makes unique, lively en 
tainment. While making their dreams et 
true, the Harmans voyage through the } 
gins, giving the reader close-up opinions 
these warm-weather islands. 

Appropriately amusing illustrations by, 
Smith touch up The Love Junk. For spri 
summer reading, the National Travel Ch 


June selection is an uninhibited adventure: 
/ 


National Travel Club, 
115 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book © 
entitling me, as a member of the Natic 
Travel Club, to special rates on each Mon 
Selection. I agree to purchase four books a y 
and reserve the right to buy additional se 
tions if I so desire. 9 


Please send me The Love Junk at 
special membership price of $2.40. Remitta 
is enclosed. [J 


Name: dig s2h..0'sssiecieisl oh ooo the ote Cen : 
Address®) 5. cjgws's7s efsiw siete peices ae : 
Cltyociccet eters Zone State 

My Membership Number Is.............+: i 


a BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and 
O explorations; to furnish its members information on 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the 
betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse public 
interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
preservation of historic sites, the development of our Na- 
tional Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the 


protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird 
life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; 
and to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


ational Travel Club Bulletin — 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher. ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells. AUSTRALIA— 
NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


“For the last time, Madam, I did NOT compose 
‘Abba Dabba Honeymoon’.” 


Submitted by: Jo Anne McPherson, Covington, Ky. 


NDING THE Cartoon Caption Contest with this issue, the National 
Travel Club and Travet extend congratulations to the final top win- 
s: Jo Anne McPherson, of Covington, Ky., for her Jungle quip, and 
lice Plzak, of Hinsdale, Illinois, for her Life Guard entry. 

A check for $5.00 has been mailed to each of the winners. In addi- 
a, special awards of a pocket-sized, gold-plated ball point pen and 
cil set, complete with handy carrying case for pocket or purse, have 
nm sent to Mrs. William Harold Brower of Spokane, Wash.; Myrtle 
ist of Plattsburg, N. Y., and Barrie Tait, Cresskill, N. J. 

While no complete analysis has been made, the rousing response 
m TRAVEL readers came from all parts of the nation. Even the win- 
Ss represented, by sheer chance, east, west, north and south, proving, 
least, the wide appeal the contest held. 

Although obviously not everyone could rank as a winner, it was 
en difficult to decide the top entries. Now that the contest has ended. 
vever, both the NTC and Travet extended their thanks to the many 
ticipants.’ ; 


Final Winners in Cartoon Contest Announced 


“The hint’s for me, not you!” 
Submitted by: Janice Plzak, Hinsdale, Ill. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION TICKETS FOR THAT N. Y.- VISIT 


Tickets for radio and television broadcasts may be procured, when available, at the 
address of the network carrying the show. Tickets are issued without cost. 


NBC—National Broadcasting Company—Radio City—6th Ave. at 50th St. (Tickets 
available mezz. floor, day of broadcast, 9 A.M.-11 P.M. ine. Sat. & Sun.) 


ABC—American Broadcasting Company—Same as NBC. 


CBS—Columbia Broadcasting System—485 Madison Ave. at 52nd St. (Tickets avail- 
able, lobby desk, 8:30 A.M.-4 P.M., same day only, weekdays.) 


MBS—Mutual Broadcasting System—1440 Broadway at 40th St. (Tickets available, 
lobby floor, 9:30 A.M.-9 P.M.; Sat. & Sun. 10 A.M.-5:30 P.M.) 


Mention Travel—It Helps 
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CONTRIBUTOR'S CORNER 


THOMAS B. LE- 
SURE (Stockholm— 
Star of Sweden) re- 
ceived his B.S. in 
Journalism, cum 
laude, from Boston 
University. While 
there, he was manag- y 
ing editor of the B.U. 
News, member of Kappa Tau Alpha and Scar- 
let Key, an all-University activity society. He 
has been in radio news work for seven years, 
having previously been on a trade magazine 
and at the Boston bureau of the Associated 
Press. At present, he is travel editor of WCOP 
in Boston. His last article for TRAVEL was 
Curacao in the December, 1950, issue. 
e 


BIL AND ANN GIL- 
BERT (Pedal-Paddle 
Honeymoon) are both 
23 years old. ANN 
attended Rockford 
College in Illinois, 
graduated from Kala- 
mazoo College in 
1949. She is now em- 
ployed by the American Aukeecobile Avopelat 
tion in Washington, D.C. BIL spent a year in 
the Journalism Department at Michigan State 
College following his discharge from the 
Navy. He has worked for newspapers in Mich- 
igan at various times and this month becomes 
a graduate of Georgetown University. 
® 


ARNOLD ROBIN- 
SON (Panama—Land 
of Paradox) spent 
considerable time in 
Panama as a public 
relations man for the 
Army. Upon his dis- 
charge, he entered 
Washington Square 


College in New York City and was graduated 
in 1949 with a B.A. and a Phi Beta Kappa 
key. He has written several radio scripts in- 
cluding a children’s program for WNYC. 
Following publicity positions and a spot as 
associate editor of a trade magazine, he joined 
Vantage Press book publishers in New York 
City as an assistant to the editor. 


GORDON E. KNAPP 
(Corfu) is travel 
editor and staff writer 
of the New York En- 
quirer, a job preceded 
by eight years as a 
merchant seaman. He 
was graduated from 
the New York Mari- 
time Academy in 1942 and rose to the rank of 
captain during World War II. Of the many 
places he visited, the island of Corfu lingered 
longest in his memory. Three years ago he 
resigned from the merchant service, went back 
to Corfu and married a native girl. Then he 
returned with his bride to take up residence 
in New York City. Corfu is his first magazine 
article. é 


GORDON L’ALLE- 
MAND (Spirit of a 
Sailor) free lances in 
writing and photog- 
raphy for newspa- 
pers and magazines, 
covering the South- 
west from his ranch 
home on the famed 
Malibu Coast of Southern California. He 
began his career as an artist, winning several 
national art awards, Despite success in this 
field, he later turned to publicity and feature 
article writing. He sold his first article to 
TRAVEL in June, 1933, and has appeared often 
since. Interested in juvenile fiction, he is 
now working on his third book. 
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EDITOR'S LOG 


Wrong River m 
Dear Sirs: | 

Before I was halfway through L.A.: Su: 
shine and Stardust by Will Lane, I was lite 
ally tearing my hair in exasperation and wis! 
ing I could do ditto to him. He says of L 
Angeles: “Hardly a blade of grass would gro 
if it were not for the $220,000,000 pipe lin 
from the Columbia River, 400 miles away 
the Rockies.” 

Now how in the world can Mr. Lane put th 
Columbia river 400 miles from Los Angeles 
Portland, Oregon, on the Columbia’s sou 
bank, is the very closest L.A. could possib 
get to the Columbia River—and it’s near! 
1,000 miles away—993 to be exact. | 

How also did Mr. Lane get the Columb’ 
River into the Rocky Mountains? For his i 
formation-and TRAVEL’s, too, the Columbia 
source is far up in British Columbine 

No doubt Mr. Lane’s geographical erro: 
are the result of the mass wishful-thinking | 
Californians who are doing everything poss 
ble to coax Oregon to share the Columbia 
precious waters with them. As for Los Ai 
geles’ main water supply, it comes fro 
Hoover Dam about 400 miles east of Le 
Angeles—and not in the Rockies. ; 

Don’t you think Oregon deserves an edit 
rial apology? 

Mrs. Margaret Rush 
Chicago, IIl. 
In addition to offering apologies to Orego 
TRAVEL has ordered Will Lane to trace il 
L.A. water supply lines to the Colorado. f 
was last heard from working his way throug 
the city piping. 
e 
Well Worth It 
Dear Sirs: 

I feel that your magazine alone is exceller 
and certainly well worth the $5.00 fee. 
Philip J. Martin 
Capwell’s Travel Servic 
Cee Calif. y j 
Helps Teaching ci 
Dear Sirs: 

I think your magazine is so very interestin 
and so very helpful to me with my teaching. 

Ruth Sternburg 
‘Muskegon, Micei 


E | eC | 
= PORTABLE PLASTIC Hoey ase? 
All-Weather Car — 


Protector 100% 
- Waterproof uM 


GARAGE 


Weather! 


e tects ag | 
@ Elastic bottom pores ener snugly arou’ around car, a 


Send check or money order in full 
We pay postage. 


C.0.D. Orders, Send $1 Deposit 
AMERICAN AGENCY, Dept. T-1 Py 
799 Broadway New York 3, N. Y.— 
=r MINIMA TAN 


SUI 


NOW, FOR THE FIRST TIME—A GROWING BOOKSHELF LIBRARY OF 


YOUR JWN 
ravels 


IN HANDSOME, MATCHING, HANDY, 
NEVER-BULGING VOLUMES 


We take pride in offering to members a 
super-album built to fit standard library 
shelves like any other fine books— 
without bulging even when filled. 
Alternate pages are perforated—to 
be torn out as the permanent pages 
are pasted up. The remaining 
stubs make up for thickness of 
pasted-in material, so that the 
book is always a delight to 
handle and use. 


We recommend that for convenience 
and consistency you keep a separate 
volume for each trip or vacation past 
or planned. It is ideal for preserving 
snapshots, postcards, letters-home”, 
maps, folders, menus, clippings and 
other memorabilia that will enable you 
to relive the happy days of travels you 
have made—and to plan new vacations 
so carefully as to derive the utmost 
pleasure and value from every hour. 


ADDITIONAL VOLUMES THAT MATCH 


are available so that you can build an ever-expanding quick-reference library set not 
only of your travels but of all other personal interests as well. In fact, your first 
volume can be the beginning of a complete story of your whole life, beginning with 
childhood and continuing on through the years. Well organized scrapbooks often 
prove invaluable. 


Che NATIONAL 
TRAVEL CLUB 


These handsome volumes are prepared for The National Travel Club by the pub- 
lishers of “Book-Shelf Scrap Books.” By special arrangement, Club Members can 
get larger sizes or additional volumes upon 
the following terms: 


115 W. 45th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Order No. Size GLne Price Please send the following aibums: 
: te ek eg Smee) | crorsccrmism eae Series A @ $2.00 
Series A 5¥2 x9 CSUN | pee eee Series B @ 3.00 
Series B 814x111” SUID al ttn oe cee e Series 
Series C 114x144” 6.00 Postage: cm not con ers 


Total sGernsageets fae 
Postage is prepaid in the East. West of the 
Mississippi, postage is 5% extra. On orders 
for two or more books, postage is prepaid 
anywhere in the United States. On orders 
for ten or more, a special discount of 20% 
is allowed. Owing to possible paper short- 
ages, members are asked not to order more 
than are needed for immediate require- 
ments. Send all orders to Club Headquarters. 


(J Send on acct. [] Send C.O.D. 
fiat] i sPietaisters i= enclosed payment in full. 


MR,, MRS., MISS. 


STREET & NO. 


CITY. 


'- ZONE. STATE. 


THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB — 115 West 45th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


“The bonds we bought for our 
countrys detense bought and . 
helped equip our farm | : 


MR. AND MRS. CHARLEY L. WHATLEY OF CUTHBERT, GA, 
CAN TELL YOU—IT’S PRACTICAL AS WELL AS y 
PATRIOTIC TO BUY BONDS FOR DEFENSE 


Mr. Whatley inspects a beehive on 
his 202-acre Georgia farm. “‘I 
wouldn’t own a farm, clear, today,” 
he_ says; “if it weren’t for U. S. 
Savings Bonds. They’re the best 
way of saving a working man can 
have—sure, safe and painless!” 


a 


‘We'd saved $6,925 when we came back to 
Cuthbert in 1950. $4,000 bought us our 
farm and a 6-room house. I also bought a 
new truck and Mrs. Whatley bought a 
refrigerator and electric range. Our farm is 
paying out in crops and timber and I have 
time for my hobby of bee-keeping.”’ 


“We're still holding bonds, too. We don’t 
believe anyone should cash his bonds unless 
he has to, so we’re holding about $1,800 
worth still. With that cash reserve, and our 
farm clear, we can grow old with peace 
of mind. Everybody should buy Savings 
Bonds, the world’s finest way to save!” 


Mr. Whatley‘says, “My wife and I bought 
our first bonds in 1943, through the Payroll 
Savings Plan at the Martha Mills plant of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. over in Thomaston. 
Our pay averaged about $40 a week apiece 
and we put about a quarter of it into bonds. 
There’s no better way to save!”’ 


The Whatleys’ story can be your story, too! 


Whatever your dream, you can make it today in the Payroll Savings Plan where 
come true just as the Whatleys did. But you/work or the. Bond-A-Month Plan 
you’ve got to start right now! That’s where you bank. You may save as little 


as $1.25 a week or as much as $375 a 
month. If you can set aside just $7.50 
weekly, in 10 years you’ll have bonds and 


4. Make the big decision—to put saving interest worth $4,329.02 cash! 


first before you even draw your pay. Beg Y 
2 You'll be provid curity not only for 
2. Decide to save a regular amount system- P EGA e y 


atically, week after week or month after yourself and your family but for the 
month. Even small sums, saved on a blessed free way of life that’s so impor- 
systematic basis, become a large sum in __ tant to us all. And in far less time than 
an amazingly short time! you think, you’ll have turned your dreams 
3. Start saving automatically by signing up into reality, just as the Whatleys did. 


easier than you think if you take these 
simple steps: 


U. S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE DEFENSE BONDS—BUY THEM REGULARLY! 


Your government does not pay for this advertisement. I¢ is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as a public 


